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® LIBRARY PLANKS @& 








in STATE PARTY PLATFORMS/{J 


Ww 


TEXAS 


' 
| 


M. M. Harris, trustee of the San Antonio Public Library and editor of the San Antoniy | 
Express, writes that the following plank has been included in the 1936 Republican party 


platform in Texas: 


Whereas, useful knowledge generally diffused throughout a 
community is essential to the preservation of a free govern- 
ment, and 


Whereas, the public libraries have sturdily proved their 
value as an indispensable part of the public educational sys- 
tem, yet never have received anything like adequate sup- 
port through local tax revenues; therefore, 


Be It Resolved, That the Republican Party of Texas, in the 
interest of necessary cultural service to all people, will 
continue to press for legislation by the State of Texas 
designed to support in part with state revenues, and thus 
improve the facilities for both juvenile and adult educa- 
tion afforded by public libraries. 


Mr. Harris tried to secure a similar plank in the Democratic platform but the Resolutions 


Committee failed to pass it. 


IDAHO 


Lalla Bedford, librarian of the Idaho Free Traveling Library, reports that both the 


Republican and Democratic parties have included library planks in their 1936 platforms, 
+ con 


as follows: 


REPUBLICAN 


We recommend a plan for extending the service of the 
state traveling library into rural districts by means of 
regional branches. 


DEMOCRATIC 


We pledge our support to a plan for extending the service 
of the state traveling library into the rural districts by 
means of regional branches. 
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A DEMOCRATIC community in 


order to be free, wise, and self-governed,” 
Ludwig Lewisohn tells us in his present- 
day classic, Upstream, ‘‘needs minds that 
will think closely, resist delusions, discrimi- 
nate, and really will and choose.” ‘This 
fact is a challenge to all our educational 
| institutions. Not only is it essential that 
| the base of education be made as wide as 
possible, but the quality of this education 
must be very high. While it is cynically 
maintained that the political rights of the 

average citizen have been abridged so that 
' he has little to do with the actual run- 
ning of the country, we have by no means 
reached the point where we are herded 
into booths and given ballots to sign with 
but one choice to make. Democracy is 
still a real thing in this country, and can 
be kept so, in large measure, if the peo- 
ple are prepared to withstand illogical 
appeals to beliefs and prejudices, and the 
exploitation of ignorance and of both 
worthy and unworthy sentiments, which 
constitute a considerable part of a dem- 
agogue’s repertoire. To be prepared, in 
this case, means to be educated. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell at 
any length upon how the library fits into 
the scheme of things. That is for you an 
old, old story. The question that I have 
been asked to consider with you is: 
“What other agencies should the com- 
munity provide for youth?” Or, we may 
| ak: “If young men and women (and 
_ I will confine my remarks to those young 
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SLI 
The Community’s Obligation to Youth 


By JOHN JAY CORSON 


people of fifteen years or more)—if these 
young men and women are to have a real 
honest-to-goodness chance under modern 
economic conditions to find their own 
places in the sun, what institutions should 
the socially awake town or city offer 
them ?” 

Manifestly, the first institution that 
you and I would hold essential is the 
school or college. Yet for too long a 
time books and book learning have been 
the possession of a very few at the top of 
the social scale. A scholar was a person 
who could recite Latin and Greek by the 
yard and might even tell you a thing or 
two in Hebrew, German, and French. 
But there was one quality which caused 
some people, who approached close enough 
to the inner sanctum for a good look in- 
side, to turn away burdened with doubts 
as to the value of scholarship. This qual- 
ity was the unreality, the dryness, the 
utter uselessness of much that the scholars 
were studying. 

It was a happy day for education when 
the winds of empiricism swept through 
the rooms of learning, making them 
livable and attractive to a wider group of 
people. Gradually it became clear that 
book knowledge was not necessarily di- 
vorced from contemporaneous events, 
from social and economic developments. 
It was simply, to use Bacon’s famous 
simile, that some scholars had been, like 
spiders, spinning webs out of their own 
substance; while other scholars, like ants, 
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were depositing bits of learning in unre- 
lated and unsystematized heaps. The 
entrance of a utilitarian and empirical 
outlook revealed that in order to be fruit- 
ful their activities should have been co- 
ordinated, like those of the bee that goes 
from flower to flower collecting the pol- 
len and then transforming it into honey. 


PAssIVE ROLE OUTMODED 


For the purpose of reaching many peo- 
ple it has been necessary for the scholar, 
too, to make his learning almost as palat- 
able as honey. A very healthy and bene- 
ficial popularization of once recondite 
subjects has indeed occurred. Teachers 
and librarians are no longer playing a pas- 
sive part and waiting for people to come 
to them but are actively trying to attract 
the interest of a large public. The 
libraries’ open shelves where books are dis- 
played according to timely subjects have, 
for example, done much toward stimulat- 
ing interest in current events and giving 
people a start which may lead them to 
further study and research. The indi- 
vidualization which Miss Jennie Flexner’s 
readers’ advisory service gives is another 
instance of what is being done to increase 
the use of books. Such developments, 
combined with the popularizing influence 
of radio and movies, have clearly indicated 
that library services are capable of almost 
indefinite expansion if the public is to be 
fully served. 

The utilitarian, when he cast his cold, 
realistic eye upon the contemporary scene, 
saw that the scholar’s pure education was 
good—but was not enough. The young 
man or woman, facing the prospect of en- 
tering a world which during recent years 
has seemed to be permanently wrapped in 
the snows of an economic winter, needed 
more. It was manifestly clear that the 
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school should be related to the employ- 
ment office ; that, indeed, the machine shop 
should be brought into the school. And, 
vice versa, the school should extend its 
classes out into the factory in the late af- 
ternoon and evening. Moreover, the| 
the idealist—now sees| 
that if this young man or woman is not| 
to be an automaton but rather an intelli-| 
gent, awake citizen of a democracy, the| 
school must relate its activities through! 
the forum and the library to the adult! 
community life of each young man and 
woman. 





utilitarian—not 


A ProcRAM FoR YOUTH 


There is one New Deal agency that 
during the past year has, it seems to me, 
played a major and invaluable part, first, | 
in strengthening and aiding those existing 
institutions within the communities of this 
country that work with and for young 
men and women, and, second, in serving 
as a catalytic agent to bring about the 
closer codrdination of the efforts of each 
of these several agencies and institutions 
within many communities. That New 
Deal agency is the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. I am proud to have been 
able to play a meager part in its work. I 
am equally proud to be able to record that 
three weeks after the President’s executive! 
order brought about the establishment of| 
the NYA, the American Library Associa-) 
tion submitted to me, as the then assistant] 
director of the National Youth Adminis-| 
tration, a “Tentative Statement on the) 
Place of Libraries in the National Youth| 
Program.” It was very gratifying to get! 
such an immediate and helpful response. 
Appreciating the inertia that is in young 
people, this statement suggested an ag- 
gressive campaign to acquaint them with 
the opportunities for informal self-study 
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THE COMMUNITY'S OBLIGATION TO YOUTH 


by carrying “the services to the group in 
their accustomed haunts.” ‘What is 
needed,” continued this statement, “is an 
opportunistic, extra-mural kind of service 
that brings to youth reading matter di- 
rectly pertinent to its momentary interests 
and activities—in connection with their 
activities in recreational centers, guidance 
clinics, vocational training classes, ap- 
prentice groups, study and discussion clubs, 
employment bureaus, etc.” 


SomME REcENT Lisprary Projects 


The NYA’s primary interest, however, 
has been to provide youth workers to the 
libraries, leaving to librarians, who know 
the needs of the individual communities, 
the decision as to what type of work the 
young people should do. Most of the ap- 
proximately nine thousand young men and 
women employed by the NYA to assist in 
libraries are, as most of you know, catalog- 
ing, repairing, and distributing books. 
They are also beautifying library grounds 
and renovating library property. 

Extensive rural library projects are be- 
ing carried on with NYA workers. [See 
“Rural Library Service Projects of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration” in this 
issue.] _ In Pennsylvania young people are 
not only making it possible to extend rural 
library services but they are organizing and 
assisting classes for the illiterate. In 
Maryland they are both assisting in the 
operation of a Braille library and tran- 
scribing in Braille, after competent 
training, much needed textbooks and pub- 
lications for use by blind youths. 

Finally, in addition to the young 
people employed on such work projects, 
there are the hundreds, if not thousands, 
of students the country over who are 
earning their student aid wages by work- 
ing in school and college libraries. 
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But I am afraid that I have already 
gone into too much detail on a subject with 
which you are very familiar, so let me now 
turn to some of the community activities 
which the NYA is helping to broaden. All 
these activities have, of course, radial 
lines which tie them closely to the library, 
so that in considering them we will never 
be straying far from your field of interest. 


ADVICE TO THE INEXPERIENCED 


First, taking them in the order that they 
come to mind, are the junior job guidance 
and placement services which have been 
set up in connection with various state em- 
ployment offices. Three months before 
the NYA was established last June, relief 
statistics revealed that 624,000 young peo- 
ple between sixteen and twenty-five, or 
more than one-third of the 1,700,000 of 
that age group eligible for work relief, 
were entirely without work experience. It 
is not hard for us to realize what a handi- 
cap this represents. Such a young person, 
entering an employment office busily en- 
gaged in registering experienced workers, 
would doubtless be completely lost in the 
shuffle. It was the realization of this fact 
which led to placement on the staffs of a 
number of state employment offices of jun- 
ior employment counselors in the pay of the 
NYA, whose job was to give individual at- 
tention to the young people applying for the 
jobs, evaluating their interests and abilities, 
and advising them accordingly. Job fact- 
finding classes have also been organized, 
and the 133 classes located in six Illinois 
cities have already had more than 15,000 
young people in attendance. Movies show- 
ing the type of work done in the various in- 
dustries and informative talks by indus- 
trialists and business men are important 
features of the classes. ‘There can be no 
doubt, furthermore, that these vocational 
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guidance aids do much toward creating a 
demand for such books as Walter Pitkin’s 
New careers for youth, and R. P. Galla- 
gher’s Courses and careers. 


Lisrary LENT ADVISER 


In this connection, though it is not an 
NYA project, I was very much interested 
to hear the other day that the Minneapolis 
Board of Education is lending to the pub- 
lic library a trained vocational adviser. 
This man has a desk in the main corridor 
and is thus readily available to all young 
persons who desire to discuss their em- 
ployment problems. As well as suggesting 
books on vocations and vocational training, 
he has even been able to find jobs for some 
of the persons who have come to him. 

Turning next to recreation, it is fair to 
say, I think, that a majority of the NYA 
work projects are related directly or in- 
directly to this field. It is true that, in 
turn, a large part of these recreation proj- 
ects cater to the physical rather than the 
mental needs of youth. Playgrounds and 
athletic fields are being laid out with NYA 
labor; and NYA youths are helping to 
supervise and lead all sorts of games not 
only on these playgrounds, when they are 
completed, but in the gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools, and game rooms of quasi- 
public agencies such as the Y. M. C. A. 
Nevertheless, these agencies have also been 
enabled, through the help of the additional 
NYA youth personnel, to set up classes 
in such subjects as literature, journalism, 
and domestic science. Nor have the arts 
and crafts been neglected. Block printing, 
costume design, leather work, metal crafts, 
sketching, weaving, and woodworking, all 
have their place in the agencies’ programs. 
To teach these subjects naturally requires 
knowledge and experience, so special train- 
ing courses are usually given the NYA 
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employees, not only before they begin work 
but during their off hours. (NYA youth, 
it should be remembered, work on a one- 
third time basis and receive accordingly 
one-third of their community’s security 
wage up to $25 a month.) 


A Kinp or INSURANCE 


Forums and discussion groups for young 
people are also being conducted through 
the codperation of local agencies. In De- 
troit, special discussion groups are being 
carried on along with the work projects, 
where workers meet every few weeks to 
discuss such timely topics as social security, 
work relief, taxation, and unemployment. 
My friend, Richard Brown, who suc- 
ceeded me as the assistant executive direc- 
tor of the NYA, recently sat in on one of 
these discussions. He was greatly im- 
pressed and tells me that the questions and 
answers were as keen and as intelligent as 
those of any college group. It is not, of 
course, necessary for me to dwell upon the 
educational value of forums, but I would 
like to emphasize how essential the exist- 
ence of forums is to the preservation of 
democracy. As long as there are places 
in every community where people can go 
and freely discuss any subject they wish, 
we can rest assured that the day of dicta- 
torship is a long way off. To encourage 
forums is not only to stimulate the intel- 
lectual interests of the people, but to keep 
alive a vital respect for those traditional 
democratic rights of freedom of speech and 
assembly. Forums and discussion groups 
might, in fact, be considered a form of 
insurance against the destruction of 
democracy. 

One type of project which has appealed 
to me as being particularly valuable and 
sensible is the development of youth in- 
formation files and pamphlets. The Adult 
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THE COMMUNITY'S OBLIGATION TO YOUTH 


Education Department of the Milwaukee 
Public Library has, for instance, main- 
tained for many years an extensive file on 
part-time educational opportunities. Now, 
with NYA help, the Council of Social 
Agencies has developed a file on the recrea- 
tional resources of the community and has 
placed it, too, in the public library to make 
it readily accessible. Furthermore, and 
again with NYA assistance, the Mayor’s 
Committee of One Hundred has incor- 
porated the data from both these files in 
a pamphlet which is being distributed to 
all who can use it. Though, so far as lI 
know, Milwaukee is not doing this, man- 
uals on vocational opportunities are being 
prepared in other cities. With such in- 
formation in their files, and such pam- 
phlets available for distribution, the 
usefulness of libraries to youth is being 
greatly enhanced. 

Before concluding, I should like to 
touch briefly upon the student aid program 
since more than half the NYA’s allocation 
is being used to carry it on. The principle 
back of it is to enable young people to 
earn sufficient money to keep them in 
school, college, and graduate school. At 
the present time, approximately 393,000 
students all over the country are employed 
on student aid projects of varying kinds. 
High school students, earning a maximum 
of $6 a month, are acting as secretaries to 
principals and teachers, helping in school 
libraries, working in school cafeterias, and 
doing many other similarly useful things. 
College students, who can earn up to $20 
a month, are commonly engaged in clerical, 
laboratory, museum, and college library 
work, and as assistants to professors. A 
smaller percentage are working in the of- 
fices of local governmental agencies, in 
hospitals, and in public libraries. Graduate 
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students are being employed for $25 and 
$30 a month on similar projects. 

The principle of learning by doing 
plays an important part in some of the 
student aid projects just as it does in the 
work projects. Wherever possible stu- 
dents are being assigned research or labora- 
tory work in the field of their major 
interest so that the hours which they 
spend in earning enough money to meet 
their college expenses all go toward 
giving them a sound background in their 
chosen field. 

At a time when youth has lacked the 
opportunities to develop as it normally 
should, an attempt has been made logically 
and systematically to mobilize the existing 
resources of the local communities so that 
nothing might be overlooked and no waste 
occur. It has been, therefore, one of the 
objectives of the NYA to codrdinate and 
focus on youth the attention of existing 
educational, recreational, vocational guid- 
ance, and employment agencies. In doing 
this it has been in many respects also a 
clearing house for youth information, a 
central place to which any young person in 
need of assistance could go and find out 
what agency in the community would best 
be able to help him. 

When one considers for but a moment 
the vitality, the eagerness, and the potential 
skill of the millions of young men and 
women in this country which, on the one 
hand, may be wasted if these young peo- 
ple are to have limited and unsuitable ed- 
ucational and work opportunities, or on 
the other hand, may be fully utilized in 
making this an economically balanced de- 
mocracy, marshalling the forces of all in- 
stitutions within the community to lend a 
helping hand seems a matter of the highest 
significance. 
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Library Cooperation in Great Britain 


By LIONEL R. McCOLVIN 


N considering library codperation in 
Great Britain, you will be wise to think of 
England and Wales as comparable to a 
smallish, but thickly 
American state. 

I make that suggestion for two reasons 
—to give you an idea of our distances, 
and because there is not, as in America, 
any intermediary authority between the 
national and the local government. There 
is nothing comparable to your state. The 
public library service is entirely under lo- 
cal government and each local unit, apart 
from voluntary codperation, is quite 
separate and independent. 


very populated, 


How Service Is Divipvep 


We divide our libraries—perhaps too 
definitely—into urban and county. Gen- 
eralizing a little, the urban libraries serve 
all but the smallest towns, and the counties 
serve all the area that is left over. I can- 
not pretend that this is an ideal division 
of labor as it deprives the thinly populated, 
scattered areas of lower ratable value of 
the resources of the towns—and by towns 
we mean, in England, what you call cities. 
I myself feel that a balanced unit of county 
with town would be better. But, like 
Topsy, the library service in our country 
“just growed,” and it will be difficult now 
to break down the existing system. The 
moral for you, when future library areas 
are being established, is to avoid this dan- 
ger. 

Second, all our libraries—ignoring for 
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the moment certain differences in Scotland 
and Ireland—are established under one set 
of Public Libraries Acts of Parliament, yet 
they are as divergent in quality as yours. 
This is because our acts simply state that 
local authorities may provide libraries and 
may levy local rates of whatever amount 
they think fit, and local authorities have 
different ideas of fitness. The amount 
levied per head of population may range 
from almost nothing to nearly a dollar. 


Autmost ToTraL CovERAGE 


Nevertheless, practically the whole of 
the British Isles is covered by library sys- 
tems, goodish, indifferent, and hopelessly 
bad. 

You can readily appreciate the state of 
affairs that existed until we developed co- 
operation—and which to a great extent 
still exists—because you have very similar 
conditions over here. The resident in the 
small place, no matter how good, was 
worse off than one in a larger town; the 
man in the large town where the library 
was neglected fared very much worse than 
his neighbors where the service was ade- 
quate. Moreover, all libraries bought 
their stock according to their own ideas 
and the needs of their own areas. When 
specialized material was bought it fre- 
quently found only a proportion of the 
potential users; while much material was 
not bought by any library, except, perhaps, 
in the largest cities. 

In an attempt to bring some order out 
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LIBRARY COOPERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 915 


of this chaos, to equalize the standards of 
public service, and to increase our re- 
sources, we have developed interlibrary co- 
operation. 

Now the motives of codperation are 
these: 

To begin with, it must be obvious that 
the dwellers in a little township can, as 
individuals, present as wide a range of 
interests and needs—in proportion to their 
numbers—as those in the biggest cities, 
but the smaller the community the less 
likely it is that there will be others with 
similar needs. In other words, the more 
expensive and consequently less practical it 
will be to give proper individual service 
even to the general reader, much less to 
the student and specialist. 

Clearly, when we come to the needs of 
the advanced student, research worker, 
and specialist, even the largest libraries 
have much to give to one another. 

The second function of codperation is 
to place at the disposal of the student the 
whole resources of the country—not 
merely those of one library system. Third, 
borrowing facilities would free money for 
the purchase of other material. More- 
over, the wise librarian, hesitating whether 
he is justified in purchasing material of 
very limited use, may be influenced by the 
consideration that its use is no longer 
limited to his own public. 

Those, then, are the ideals, to give 
truth to the slogan, “Any book, no matter 
how specialized or out of the way, for any 
serious reader anywhere in the British 
Isles.” 


THE CorRNER-STONE 


The corner-stone of codperation is the 
National Central Library in London. 
Founded originally some twenty years ago 
as the Central Library for Students, pri- 


marily in order to provide books for adult 
educational classes, it gradually increased 
its scope and in 1930 was reconstituted on 
its present basis. 

The National Central Library operates 
in two ways: it codrdinates existing library 
resources, acting as a clearing house and 
information bureau; and it supplements 
existing resources from its own book stocks 
and book appropriation. 

The idea is sound. Let the libraries 
help one another if they can; if not, the 
National Central Library will come to the 
rescue. If the scheme is not perfect, one 
of the villains of the piece is the British 
government which has not yet recognized 
its duty to afford adequate financial as- 
sistance. 

The total income of the National Cen- 
tral Library for the financial year 1935-36 
amounted to $49,000, and of this only 
$15,000 came from the government. Vol- 
untary subscriptions from urban, county, 
and other libraries brought in $9,000, but 
the fairy godmother of the National Cen- 
tral Library, as of much else in British li- 
brarianship, has been the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. The trust last year con- 
tributed $20,000—nearly half the total in- 
come—and altogether has given over a 
million dollars, half directly to the Nation- 
al Central Library, the rest to the regional 
systems and to the libraries which are an 
integral part of the larger scheme. 


Per CENT OF SATISFACTION HIGH 


With all its financial limitations, the 
percentage of satisfaction secured by the 
National Central Library and the codp- 
erating libraries is surprisingly high. We 
can indeed say—and I speak now as the 
librarian of a library borrowing from the 
National Central Library—that in nine 
cases out of ten, at least, if we do not our- 
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selves possess a desired item we can borrow 
it from somewhere for our readers. 

The National Central Library itself 
has little to spend upon books—from 
$12,000 to $16,000 a year—and its own 
stock even now totals only about 130,000 
volumes. It purchases, as before said, only 
as a last resort, and the average price of 
purchases has steadily increased and now 
stands at about $5. 


CLEARING House For “OUTLIERS” 


More important, however, is the clear- 
ing house work. Here the National Cen- 
tral Library draws upon the stocks of 
what are known as “outlier libraries,” that 
is to say, those which have agreed to lend 
books to other libraries through the agency 
of the National Central Library. There 
are over 160 such outliers with a total 
stock, excluding fiction, of over 6,400,000 
volumes, including over 31,000 sets of 
periodicals. The outliers are of all types. 
Approximately one hundred, many of 
which have received assistance from the 
Carnegie trust, are special libraries em- 
bracing a wide variety of subject interest— 
such as, to select at random, the British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association, 
the London School of Economics, the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Science Library, the School of Oriental 
Studies, and so on. ‘The remainder are 
mostly urban and county libraries. These 
outliers, at the request of the National 
Central Library, send books direct to any 
libraries requiring them. 

The most recent development of library 
codperation, however, has been the estab- 
lishment of the regional library systems, 
which now cover all the counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, except the seven rural 
counties in the southwest. Thus, 407 
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urban, county, university, and special li- 
braries are organized in 7 regional systems, 
each of which has from 36 to 74 constitu- 
ent libraries. 

I may add that there are legal obstacles, 
which we hope will soon be removed, to 
interlibrary codperation in Scotland. 
Meanwhile all that is possible is being done 
by the National Central Library of Scot- 
land. There is also an Irish Central Li- 
brary. 


INTERMEDIARY REGIONAL LINKS 


The regional systems vary in their ac- 
tivities. In all but one, union catalogs of 
the non-fiction books are being compiled, 
and a regional bureau, with a small staff, 
established. In all cases the cost of com- 
piling the union catalog in the first in- 
stance has been defrayed by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. The cost of 
maintaining the catalogs and conducting 
the business of interchange is met by an- 
nual contributions from the libraries. 
Copies of most of the union catalogs are 
housed, also, in the National Central Li- 
brary. I cannot give you up-to-date 
figures, but a year ago there were over two 
million books represented there in the 
union catalogs, and that number is steadily 
increasing as the work proceeds. 

The value of the union catalog cannot 
be denied. Obviously, it aids in locating 
desiderata. Scarcely less important, it 
helps to distribute the loans over all the 
libraries, and enables the small library to 
contribute at least something to the com- 
mon wealth. 

There lies the great problem of regional 
codéperation. How can the small library 
give something and not always take from 
its larger brethren? ‘Too high a propor- 
tion of the books lent come from a few 
large libraries which get nothing in return. 























LIBRARY COOPERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


I should explain that all this interlibrary 
lending is done without any charge being 
levied. The postage is sometimes paid by 
the borrowing library; sometimes by the 
reader. 


Tue Way THE SysTEM WorkKs 


Such, then, is our system. I will give 
just one example of how it works. If I 
lived in a village in the heart of the coun- 
try and desired some out-of-the-way book, 
I would first apply to my local branch of 
the county library. The application would 
go to the county library headquarters. If 
the book was not in the county stock 
that library would apply to the region- 
al bureau. If there was a copy in any 
library in the region, the regional bu- 
reau would ask the library possessing it 
to post it to my local library for me. If 
there was not a copy in the region, the 
regional bureau would forward my request 
to the National Central Library which 
would then try to trace a copy in an outlier 
library, either by using its copies of the 
union catalog or by circularizations. If 
it failed to do so, and if the book was one 
to justify purchase, the National Central 
Library would buy a copy and send it to 
me. 

I have been compelled to omit many de- 
tails and aspects of my theme, but I 
should mention that the National Central 
Library in addition organizes valuable co- 
operation between university libraries, and 
also lends to and borrows from the libraries 
of fifteen or more foreign countries, and 
in other ways assists and encourages li- 
braries to help one another. 

I have not quoted statistics for three 
reasons. First, they mean nothing unless 
we know what type of book is lent. The 
great majority borrowed through the 
scheme are of a highly specialized charac- 
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ter of inestimable value to advanced stu- 
dents. Second, it may be a mistake to 
praise quantity in this type of specialized 
cooperation since the better the codperat- 
ing libraries the less they need to borrow. 
Third, the work is in its infancy. 

One fact remains, however, and I 
should emphasize it, because it truly repre- 
sents just what we have achieved. We 
have established the principle that the in- 
dividual reader, no matter where he lives 
or what he wants, has the right to draw 
upon the whole resources of the nation. 
We have formulated the machinery by 
which to serve him. This achievement 
opens up an entirely new horizon to the 
more serious reader. 


Not A SUBSTITUTE FOR LocAL SERVICE 


But codperation has its limitations. 
There is a tendency for the enthusiastic to 
overestimate the value of codperation. 
Have no illusions. Codperation is not a 
substitute for any part of the service of 
the individual library, but only an adjunct, 
a means to its better use. 

First, of course, no libraries should rely 
upon others for the things they should have 
themselves. In practice there is no evi- 
dence that any library has bought less lib- 
erally because it could borrow. On the 
contrary. Yet we must never forget that 
opportunity to borrow involves the moral 
obligation to fit ourselves to lend. 

Second—and I need not elaborate the 
point—the resources of the region and of 
the nation are at best only the total of the 
resources of the individual library. Our 
first duty, however much we cooperate, 
remains that of putting and keeping our 
local house in order. 

Third—and most important—codpera- 
tion should remain strictly a device for 
dealing with exceptional demands, never 
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becoming an excuse for neglecting deficien- 
cies. Codperate as much as you will; the 
fact remains that, so far as public libraries 
are concerned, an efficient library should 
be able, in normal times, to supply 99.9 per 
cent of the needs of its public from its own 
resources. If it cannot, its resources are 
inadequate. 

And here I feel I must wander into an- 
other problem. I have asserted that the 
library should satisfy 99.9 per cent of 
demands from its own resources. I know, 
too well, that this is largely an ideal, partly 
for economic and other reasons limiting 
expenditure upon libraries, but largely be- 
cause the unit of library service is often 
too small. Let us be quite honest about it. 
The smaller the unit the less efficient a 
library can be for any given per capita 
expenditure. 

Yet we still maintain, as a rule with ex- 
ceptions, in my country—and I believe 
equally in yours—a docile acceptance of 
whatever local government subdivision 
prevails, either by accident, through tradi- 
tion, or because it suits some other purpose. 

Any division of a country or a region is 
bad which permits areas with little or no 
service to exist alongside those with large 
and effective library service, which com- 
pels very small communities to maintain 
tiny libraries which cannot possibly be ef- 
fective, which differentiates between the 
service to be given to residents on different 
sides of a street or of a field because 
an arbitrary local boundary comes be- 
tween. 

Two Distinct Purposes 


To be quite frank we have discussed 
and promoted library codperation in Eng- 
land without ever realizing that we were 
dealing with two quite distinct—if closely 
related—purposes. One is the true codp- 
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erative lending and borrowing of material 
between units sufficiently rich and diver- 
gent for the word “codperation” to have 
its proper meaning. The other purpose is 
that of making good the deficiencies of the 
weaker brethren. For this there is every 
possible justification. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that when codperation becomes a 
device for helping the smaller institutions, 
the type of material required will change 
largely in character, and, paradoxically, the 
percentage of satisfaction must diminish. 

Already we can give nearly 100 per cent 
satisfaction to the advanced reader. Where 
we fail, and where we will always fail, is 
in providing for the smaller units the 
things they would themselves possess if 
they were not smaller units, the things 
which are in constant use by the public 
using the libraries which do possess them. 

In brief, we must devise some means to 
secure the economy and greater efficiency 
which can only obtain in a large enough 
unit. We have recognized this to a slight 
degree in England by encouraging the 
smaller towns to amalgamate with the 
counties, and, occasionally, to hire stock 
in bulk from the county or one another. 
But that only touches the fringe of the 
problem. 

Somehow we must—and, forgive my 
saying it, you must—devise some scheme of 
amalgamation, perhaps with state aid, 
which, without destroying local interest or 
involving difficulties of personnel, will 
cover the nation with regional units, self- 
sufficient except for those specialized re- 
quirements of which true interlibrary co- 
operation can take care. I think we shall 
achieve that ideal in time if we are not 
too easily satisfied with the things we can 
hope to accomplish in the immediate fu- 
ture. 
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SPEER 
Technology and Culture 


By DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


‘a library windows open out on a 


shaded lawn, but under the trees and into 
the sacred quiet comes the roar of the 
machine. Culture, for good or ill, must 
make its terms with technology. 

The machine age, advancing with in- 
creasing speed for more than a century, 
has passed into a new phase with the com- 
ing of electric power. The motor, the 
telephone, the wireless, the electrochemical 
cell, the myriad forms of electric light, 
have penetrated every corner of modern 
life. Instruments like the electric eye and 
the thermostat have entered the factory, 
taking the place of the human machine 
tender. The electric instrument is Alad- 
din’s lamp. Those who know the magic 
formulas can create wealth by pressing a 
button. 

On the farm the progress of technology 
has been almost as remarkable as in the 
factory. New breeds of plants and ani- 
mals, new discoveries in chemistry and 
biology, have been added to the cotton gin, 
the combine, and the tractor. 

Manufacturing has reached a stage 
where the best practice now in actual use 
could eliminate nine million of the 
eighteen million factory workers of 1929, 
and turn out more goods than at the peak 
of the boom. Agriculture has reached a 
stage where half the farmers now pro- 
duce nearly all the farm products that go 
to market. The other half could abandon 
their farms without noticeably affecting 
the national output. If the inventions 


now unused, and the probable advances of 
the next few years, are taken into account, 
it becomes apparent that our material re- 
sources can be fully utilized without em- 
ploying any large fraction of our available 
labor. Most people are not going to have 
jobs either in the factory or on the farm. 

While industry and agriculture have 
been throwing out their surplus workers, 
a great mass of surplus money has ap- 
peared in the banks. Before 1929 the 
American people were saving and investing 
at least fifteen billion dollars a year. Ac- 
cording to classic economic theory, that 
was as it should be. The surplus incomes 
were saved and invested in building new 
factories and new skyscrapers. The sur- 
plus workers, no longer needed in produc- 
tion of goods, were hired by the building 
industry. Thus the nation was growing 
richer and richer, faster and faster. The 
glorious consummation toward which we 
were rushing would have surprised the 
classical economists if they had thought of 
it. In their Utopia, technology would 
have abolished nearly all factory and farm 
employment, producing all goods at ex- 
tremely cheap prices. The consumer 
would be getting his food and clothes so 
cheaply that he would save most of his 
income and invest it in hiring the surplus 
labor to build ever newer factories. Most 
people would be occupied in putting up 
and tearing down factories. Each new 
factory would naturally bankrupt the one 
of last year, and new investors would have 
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to be born every minute in large numbers. 

When the American people approached 
this orthodox Utopia in 1929, they found 
they could not live in it. They could in- 
vest their money and lose it, and they did. 
But they could not go on having what the 
experts call “confidence.” Confidence is 
that condition where people do not see 
what is going to happen to them. So the 
whole scheme collapsed. It can never be 
rebuilt. 

The fact is that only a few of the work- 
ers who are being thrown out of factory 
and farm can be employed in building 
more factories and in irrigating more 
farms. The reason is that we cannot 
afford to throw away our present factories 
and farms fast enough to make room for 
many new ones each year. 


New Jogs ror MEN AND Money 


The fact is that most of the American 
people will have to look for employment 
in jobs that are not the production of ma- 
terial things. By the same token, most of 
the national income will have to be spent 
in hiring people for non-material jobs. 
Having reached a stage of technical de- 
velopment where we can make our food, 
clothes, houses, and equipment with a 
small quantity of labor, we must either 
use the rest of our labor for providing 
ourselves with health, education, recre- 
ation, and the arts, or else use it for 
nothing. 

Technology appears to threaten man- 
kind with domination by the machine, but 
that threat is an illusion. Modern tech- 
nology is suddenly releasing millions of 
men, women, and little children from 
slavery—from long hours of exhausting 
labor. Their chains have been knocked 
off and they have been thrown out, to 
stand blinking in the sun, with nothing to 
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do and nowhere to turn. Their situation 
is pathetic, but those who care for the 
growth of civilized culture must look 
boldly at this sudden upheaval and recog- 
nize in it not tragedy but opportunity. 
Like other great movements of history, the 
sudden advent of high technology, with the 
mass release of labor, presents to us the 
choice of the Sphinx—we must understand 
or be destroyed. 


THE ONLy PossinLE ANSWER 


Technology has released millions of 
workers. ‘They cannot be used unless they 
are used in the cultural services that are, 
in fact, the substance of civilized life. 
The function of technical progress is to 
make cultural services possible. The only 
possible answer to the riddle of techno- 
logical unemployment is cultural advance. 

In a small society, such as the Athens 
of Pericles, or one of the South Sea Islands 
described by Melville, all this laborious 
intellectual struggle with economic con- 
cepts was unnecessary. Everyone knew 
that surplus productive power went into 
art and recreation as a matter of course. 
We are confused only because of the 
great size and complexity of our country, 





— 


and because of the misunderstanding fos- | 


tered by our financial leaders. 
swer, however, is the same for us that it 
was when Pericles built the Parthenon as 
a public works project, and subsidized the 
theater out of the national treasury. The 
lasting contributions of Athens to human- 
ity were mainly the product of what any 
wealthy taxpayer would have called “‘boon- 
doggling” if the Greek tongue had ad- 
mitted such a word. 

Since America is large and complicated 
we have to readjust our laws and customs 
by careful thought instead of by natural 
instinct. "Those whose primary concern 
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TECHNOLOGY AND CULTURE 


is with culture will also have to devote 
care and attention to their own orientation 


/to new social forces, new trends, and a 


new direction of historic progress. 


FINANCING THE NEw PRroGRAM 


The impact of technology is forcing the 
national government into a larger field of 
economic action. In order to keep private 
industry in operation, various protective 
adjustments have to be supplied by gov- 
ernment. In particular, the national in- 
come has to be redistributed more equally, 
so as to provide a wider market for busi- 
ness and to reduce the excessive accumula- 
tion of surplus income which was so 
disastrous in 1929. Public revenues have 
to be collected mainly from graduated 
personal income taxes, and expended in 
large volume for public works and serv- 
ices. 

The burden of taxation has to shift from 
real estate to personal incomes, and there- 
fore from city to state and finally to fed- 
eral tax systems. Your own National Plan 


| for Libraries recognizes fully this change, 


which is an inevitable one, caused by basic 
economic necessity. In the future you 
must expect to live by heavy federal sub- 
sidies, administered, we may hope, by state 
and local authorities. 

Federal revenues and expenditures will 
have to be greatly enlarged, in order to 
maintain a tolerable balance in the eco- 
nomic mechanism. At present one of the 
most serious obstacles to enlargement of 
federal programs and the termination of 
the depression is the fact that federal 
spending is poorly planned. All the cultur- 
al agencies ought to make great plans for 
the use of money in ways that will surely 
meet with public approval. You have not 
seen anything yet. This country is losing 
at least fifty billion dollars a year by stay- 
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ing in the depression. When we get ready 
to go into action against the depression, we 
shall have to spend money in quantities 
proportional to a fifty billion dollar mal- 
adjustment. Make no small plans, for 
this is a big country. 

The immediate effect of the crisis has 
been to cut your appropriations and to 
force retrenchments in every direction. 
New public expenditures appear in the 
form of WPA or NYA workers whom 
you have to absorb in place of the lost 
members of your regular staff. This 
anomaly is a normal manifestation of 
mental confusion among the voters, who 
demand economy with one breath and re- 
covery with another. Transition pains are 
unavoidable and must be endured. 
Through all the absurdities of the times 
you are justified in pressing steadily for 
more funds, to be used by yourselves in 
expanding your own work by the best 
technical procedures known to your own 
experts. You will not get the funds im- 
mediately, but the fates are on your side: 
there will be no prosperity for America 
until money is poured into cultural expan- 
sion. 

For those who stand on the firing line, 
these abstract considerations of economic 
theory are of small immediate value. You 
have to deal with mayors and with board 
members who have troubles of their own 
and who would only be irritated by talk 
of the value of public spending. For im- 
mediate personal use, a different set of 
concepts is more useful. 


OLDER THAN THE CONSTITUTION 


The principle of federal grants-in-aid is 
older than the Constitution itself. Grants 
for schools were an important feature of 
public policy from the beginning. The 
grant is distinctly an American tradition, 
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and should be approached as such. Fed- 
eral “extravagance,” on the other hand, is 
not popular. But the use of federal money 
may be made less odious if you keep clear 
the fact that it is mainly a transfer of tax 
burdens away from the onerous and un- 
popular local real estate tax. The Con- 
ference of Mayors may develop into a 
notable source of progressive policy. The 
mayors are in a tight place; whatever 
their economic or political prejudices, they 
know that public services will demand fed- 
eral subsidy, or the position of cities will 
be impossible. 

In all but the most conservative circles, 
the need for wide and uncensored discus- 
sion is freely admitted. Books are more 
nearly free than newspapers, the radio, or 
the newsreels, or even than most of the 
magazines. Periods of vast social change 
are marked by the important rdle of pam- 
phlets and books, especially books of 
moderate price. The value of the library 
is therefore enhanced in times like the pres- 
ent. Intelligent public officials can be 
made to see the unusual importance of 
books in this period of change. 

Such are the arguments in favor of en- 
larged library service in a time when pub- 
lic services are being pressed to reduce 
their budgets. But political argument is 
one thing; fundamental understanding of 
historic trends is something else. Under- 
neath all the problems and difficulties of 
the moment, we should be conscious of the 
great tide in the affairs of men that is 
carrying us forward. Back of economic 
maladjustment and political confusion is 
the push of an irresistible force—the 
massive progress of technology. Men and 
women are being liberated—not from the 
need of working for a living, but from 
the need of working on material things. 
A spectacular advance in every field of 








culture is required by economic necessity. | 
The stage is set for the dawn of a great 


age of enlightenment. It is a_ time | 


for courage, endurance, and _ vision; 
for if now we can show the quality 
of a great race, we have our opportunity 
to make the beginning of a great civili- 
zation. 

FIN 


Wilson to Handle 


Tue A. L. A. has sold its entire 


stock of Cannons’ Bibliography of library 
economy and Library literature, 192I- 
1932 to the H. W. Wilson Company 
which will hereafter sell and distribute 


them. The Wilson Company is issuing a | 


supplement to Library literature—which 
it plans to keep up to date—and as a mat- 
ter of convenience it has been arranged to 
have this index series available from a 


single source. 
t Lat. | 


Seek Library’s Aid 


THE mmportTANce of follow-up read- 


ing—and hence of library codperation— | 


and the need for readable books were 
points raised by John Chancellor, adult 
education assistant at headquarters, before 
a regional institute for state supervisors 
of WPA education programs, held recently 
at Oberlin, Ohio. 

At similar regional institutes held dur- 
ing the summer in other parts of the coun- 
try, the American Library Association was 
asked by the WPA Education Division 
to name librarians in the vicinity to par- 
ticipate in the discussions, expenses of these 
librarians being met by the federal gov- 
ernment. Among library representatives 
were: Mary U. Rothrock, at the Johnson 
City (Tenn.) institute; Joanna H. 


~~ 


Sprague, at Salt Lake City; and Dorothy | 


Randolph, at Burlington, Vermont. 
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SOIL 


‘How the American Library Associa- 


tion Saves Money for Libraries 


By MATTHEW S. DUDGEON 


W... is it that such a small pro- 


portion of the American Library Associa- 
tion’s membership is represented by library 
members as contrasted with the great 
majority of individual members? Only 
some I2 per cent of more than 12,000 
members are libraries. 

The Association saves libraries money. 
The Association saves thousands of dol- 
lars each year to the libraries as institu- 
tions. 

Why should these institutions not then 
help toward footing the bills for the As- 
sociation activities which save them so 
much money ? 

Why should not all libraries be support- 
ing the Association’s work as members? 

Why should the burden of financing the 
Association be permitted to fall most 
heavily and almost wholly upon individual 
librarians—a group never accused or even 
suspected of being a highly paid class? 
Here are some of the ways in which the 
American Library Association is saving 
money for libraries. 


SELECTING Books 


The library’s major equipment and the 
tool with which it does its work is the 
printed page. Every library’s capital is 
chiefly invested in books. The usefulness 
and effectiveness of any library depends 
upon the quality of the books upon its 


shelves. What books are worth buying is 
the biggest perpetual problem facing the 
library. No library and no librarian can 
possibly know all the books published. 
How can a library be assured of the best 
returns for the money it invests in books? 
Here is a point at which the American 
Library Association saves much money for 
every such institution. 

The 4. L. A. catalog is an outstanding 
example of many American Library As- 
sociation publications which help in book 
selection and make large savings possible 
to the library. It lists more than ten 
thousand books suitable for a basic collec- 
tion for a library. Forty thousand dollars 
was expended in producing this publica- 
tion. No library alone could afford to 
produce it, but because of the A. L. A. any 
library can now buy it for a few dollars, 
together with the supplement which keeps 
it up to date, and thus have at hand a 
valuable guide to investments in books. 

The Booklist, issued monthly, admira- 
bly meets the difficulty as to the selection 
of the more current publications. In 1935 
out of 7,677 books published in the United 
States, it listed 2,251 as useful for 
medium-sized libraries. In addition it 
listed much free and inexpensive material 
in pamphlets and other unbound publica- 
tions which might never have come to the 
attention of libraries. It is an exception- 
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ally effective aid to library book buying 
since it reflects not the judgment of one 
person but the composite and collective 
judgment of many people highly experi- 
enced in selecting books—specially qualified 
laymen as well as trained librarians. 

It would be hard to estimate how many 
dollars the Subscription Books Bulletin 
has saved libraries when it is used as a 
guide in the purchase of books and sets of 
books sold by canvassers. Issued quarterly 
at a dollar a year it offers reliable informa- 
tion based on the unbiased judgment of 
experienced and expert librarians and is 
most useful to a library. If the general 
public would consult this publication on 
file in the local library, the public also 
would be protected from subscription book 
high pressure sales projects which are 
sometimes little less than rackets. A 
Massachusetts library patron, for example, 
recently saved $60 by a telephone call to 
the public library which revealed that one 
Subscription Books Bulletin condemned a 
set offered him because the Federal Trade 
Commission reported that it had been 
falsely represented. 

Other Lists. Saving the librarian’s 
time saves the library’s money. By issuing 
many other time-saving buying lists the 
American Library Association makes possi- 
ble numerous economies which in the 
aggregate will save much money for every 
member library using the lists. Inexpen- 
sive books for boys and girls is one of 
these. It gives 700 titles of children’s 
books of established value, none of which 
costs more than a dollar. It represents the 
work of a Book Evaluation Committee of 
the A. L. A. Section for Library Work 
with Children whose combined experience 
is thus made available to any library. In 
these times of stress, when economy in the 
purchase of books is most necessary, the 
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saving accruing to any library which 
makes use of this list is considerable. 
Here again is a book-buying guide the 
general public should have access to before 
buying children’s books for the home. 
Buying list of books for small libraries 
is of special value to small libraries; rooo 
books for the senior high school library is 
much used in buying books for high school 


libraries—the selection for which is always | 


a difficult problem. Graded list of books 
for children, Mudge’s Guide to reference 
books, Periodicals for the small library, 
Books of general interest for today’s read- 
ers, etc., are all indispensable book buying 
aids. 

These are only a few of more than two 
hundred publications which this Associa- 
tion, so largely supported by individual 
librarians, makes available to libraries to 
their great profit. 


EFFECTIVE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Savings of thousands of dollars—as | 


measured by actual and accurate computa- 
tions—have been made possible by the 
work of various Association committees. 
The A. L. A. Bookbinding Committee, 
for example, codperating with a commit- 
tee of the Library Binding Institute, has 
established rules and standards for binding 
and for lettering which if followed would 
result in better bindings as well as in 
savings to libraries amounting annually 


to a sum between $10,000 and $20,000. | 


Foreign periodicals are expensive but 
absolutely indispensable in any large li- 
brary. The Subcommittee on German 
Periodicals of the A. L. A. Book Buying 
Committee recently secured a reduction of 
25 per cent on all German books and 
periodicals. 
tion to an earlier reduction on the more 
expensive periodicals. This means a sub- 


This reduction was in addi- 
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stantial saving to all libraries, but particu- 
larly large savings to college and reference 
libraries. The committee chairman, on a 
trip abroad, personally interviewed pub- 
lishers and government officials and 
secured these reductions which through 
the A. L. A. are available to all libraries. 


LisprArY INTERESTS PROTECTED 


The A. L. A. is on guard at all times 
and protects library interests in many 
ways. Some months since, the booksellers 
of the country got together and drafted 
and urged an NRA _ code. which 
proposed drastically to reduce discounts 
previously given to libraries and thus ma- 
terially to increase the price of books to all 
libraries. Under its terms libraries would 
have been compelled to pay increases in 
book bills aggregating, it is estimated, 
$1,500,000 a year. No single library 
could have successfully opposed the adop- 
tion of this code which would have been 
so disastrous to every library’s expendi- 
tures. But through the A. L. A. the li- 
braries of the country were mobilized, the 
library point of view was presented, the 
code defeated, and $1,500,000 a year saved 
to libraries. While the N. R. A. is now 
defunct, the incident furnishes a demon- 
stration of what the A. L. A. can and does 
do in emergencies which threaten the wel- 
fare of libraries as institutions. 

A similar demonstration occurred when 
certain internal revenue collectors at- 
tempted to levy the federal income tax 
against those employed in public libraries 
notwithstanding the fact that these per- 
sons were city employees whose incomes 
under the constitution are exempt from 
federal taxes. Such a burden placed on 
public librarians would have been a burden 
that in the end would have constituted a 
tax on libraries. Here again the A. L. A. 


through its Federal Relations Committee 
was authorized to employ legal counsel, 
filed its brief in behalf of city libraries, 
and so forcibly presented the case to the 
Treasury Department that a decision was 
handed down exempting from income tax 
the salaries of employees of tax-supported 
libraries. 


CATALOGING ECONOMIES 


How many business men are aware that 
card indexes and loose leaf systems, which 
keep the records in all departments of their 
businesses up to date, originated with the 
librarians who, sixty years ago, founded 
the American Library Association? How 
many people outside the profession know 
that the decimal system, in wide use 
now not only by libraries but by business 
houses as well, was first applied and per- 
fected as a system of numbering and filing 
by one of the first A. L. A. presidents? 

The practice of using Decimal Classi- 
fication numbers on Library of Congress 
cards was started by the A. L. A. In fact, 
the economies in cataloging which have 
been accomplished over a period of years 
would represent an enormous saving in 
dollars and cents to libraries and to 
business houses if they could be computed. 

For several years past the A. L. A. Co- 
operative Cataloging Committee has been 
actively engaged in extending centralized 
cataloging through the Library of Con- 
gress. It has been estimated, that libraries 
in 1933 which bought 18,333 sets of 
coéperatively prepared cards printed for 
this committee were saved $9,166.50 on 
this item alone. 


Resources OF AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
AND MIcROPHOTOGRAPHY 


The work of the two committees study- 
ing these projects for placing scarce and 
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valuable material within the reach of li- 
braries, will help greatly to overcome the 
serious limitations of library incomes by 
increasing the availability to libraries of 
materials for research and scholarship, al- 
ready in existence but hitherto available to 
only a few libraries. 


STANDARDS FOR LIBRARIES 


An important aid in helping libraries to 
present their needs before appropriating 
bodies either for the purpose of increasing 
their budgets or to prevent budget cuts is 
the statement of library standards pre- 
pared by an A. L. A. committee and 
adopted by the Council. These standards 
have meant not only financial gain in this 
way to many libraries but they have also 
helped librarians and trustees to eliminate 
many antiquated and wasteful practices. 


Apvisory SERVICES 


It would be difficult to estimate the ac- 
tual money saved to libraries through the 
Association’s advisory services which range 
all the way from recommending a new 
librarian or assistants to information about 
work relief rulings, state library plans, 
telling how to start a children’s depart- 
ment, giving comparative statistics, etc. 
If the librarian had to write around for 
such information it would be costly both 
in time and money. 


Future SAVINGS IN PROSPECT 


An A. L. A. committee is studying li- 
brary equipment and appliances with a 
view to evaluating for purposes of library 
efficiency and economy various new devices 
on the market. 

Another committee has been urging the 
right of public libraries to import books 
from England duty free. It has actively 
supported legislation which, if adopted, 
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would give the United States her rightful 
place in the Copyright Union. 

These are, of course, savings which will 
come some time in the future, but they are 
significant as showing the value in dollars 
and cents of the American Library Associ- 
ation’s services. 
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Needed 


PLepceEpD support for the proposed 
codperative publicity service is going up, 
but it is still too low to warrant launching 
the service immediately. Public, school 
and college libraries will benefit if the 
service is begun. It offers: 


12 posters a year, designed by quali- 
fied artists 

12 issues of Publicity Tips Monthly 
—a mine of effective ideas for strengthen- 
ing relations between your library and its 
community. 


The cost of the service would be $6 a 
year. If you got one good idea which 
would help you to increase support for 
your library during the coming year, it 
would far more than pay for your sub- 
scription. Why not send in your name as 
an advance subscriber today (no money 
should be sent until the service is actually 
under way) and help your own and other 
libraries to secure this service. Address the 
A.L.A. Publicity Division, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


520 North 
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Schools and the Regional Library 


By HELEN GORDON STEWART 


CHOOLS probably stand to gain as 
much as public libraries by the new em- 
phasis on regionalization, both through 
actual increase in the quality and amount 
of book service, and as a result of the re- 
assessment of values in the planning which 
it involves. ‘There is little that is new 
in the idea. The consolidated school dis- 
trict and the large centralized city or 
county system have demonstrated the 
theory for years, as have many existing con- 
tract arrangements for book use. But re- 
cent trends point to a more conscious and 
general development of service areas, de- 
liberately shaped for the work they are to 
do, and capable of taking a vital place in 
the plans for more spacious education for 
all the people. 

Large, well populated districts can make 
what they will of their libraries now. But 
a book service with adequate resources 
costs more than communities with small 
revenues can afford. Its capital expenses 
are high regardless of the number who use 
it, and unless such expenses can be spread 
over a population greater than that of 
many of the political units of today, a fair 
percentage of the 45,000,000 people with- 
out library advantages will continue to face 
a choice between limited service and im- 
possible per capita rates. Such inequality 
of opportunity in the training of citizens 
is bound to be corrected sooner or later by 
one of the many plans to reform society. 
But in the meantime, a good deal can be 
done through working partnerships which 


set up self-supporting administrative di- 
visions artificially where none can be found 
ready made, of the right size to conduct 
the activities demanded of them in this 
field. 

It is a realization of this possibility 
which gives the “region” its added inter- 
est today. Essentially it is a functional 
alliance of separate units, formed by mu- 
tual agreement to carry through a planned 
program by codperative methods. In its 
1936 report the Library Extension Board 
of the American Library Association rec- 
ommends as especially effective for the 
purpose, trade or metropolitan areas, 
neighboring counties, and, in sparsely popu- 
lated states, a system of branches radiating 
from the state library. To these might 
be added workable sections with a self- 
supporting rural population of at least 
50,000. Naturally, endless variations of 
these types are possible. In fact, almost 
any combination of independent units has 
a chance of success if the federated district 
when formed can be administered eco- 
nomically, has enough people to support it 
at a reasonable rate, and can achieve good 
leadership and relative stability. 

Such alliances may be formed by con- 
tract, through a partial pooling of re- 
sources, or by actual union, and for all 
or part of their library activities. The 
contract type usually clusters about a 
dominating center, city, county, or state, 
from which units outside its boundaries 
rent or buy service at a rate mutually 
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agreed upon. Up to the present time the 
custom has been for each of these to make 
its own arrangement, the “district” grow- 
ing almost unconsciously by accretion, and 
not always reaching the status of a region 
at all. Indeed, under such a landlord- 
tenant system it is conceivable that the 
component parts might never feel them- 
selves even related, except to the central 
library, and so miss many of the greatest 
benefits of association. At the same time, 
contracts do provide a simple means of co- 
operation which, with wise leadership, may 
attain a high degree of integration and 
effectiveness. 


A Limirep PARTNERSHIP 


In the second plan, a number of inde- 
pendent, functioning libraries pool part of 
their annual appropriations—possibly a 
small part only—for certain specified pur- 
poses. A union catalog, a shared collec- 
tion of specialized books, an expert in some 
field of common interest for the guidance 
of all, suggest themselves as possible proj- 
ects. The joint funds are administered by 
a representative council of library board 
members and librarians, which formulates 
partnership policies and sees that they are 
put into effect. Each constituent member 
pays its proportional share, and receives a 
return on its investment according to some 
pro rata plan. Otherwise, each is entirely 
independent. In Great Britain, where 
this kind of coéperation had its origin, a 
central reference or students’ library takes 
on the role of the state library in this 
country, standing back of all such afflia- 
tions, supplementing their stock with its 
own, and, in addition, making available the 
contents of many private collections which 
it subsidizes for this purpose. 

In the third type, the units merge com- 
pletely insofar as their library functions 
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are concerned, and form a new, legally 
constituted, administrative district. This 
step is taken only with the consent of the 
taxpayers of the various units expressed by 
plebiscite, or through their elected repre- 
sentatives. It is 100 per cent codperative, 
administered by a board appointed on a 
“representation by population” basis, and 
while it is subject to some of the evils at- 
tendant on democratic government, in 
theory at least, it lends itself admirably 
to a planned program. It is admittedly 
complicated in its organization, and un- 
less carefully handled is apt to rouse the 
opposition of vested library interests. As 
a matter of fact, there is no reason why a 
branch of such a union should not retain an 
almost complete individuality within the 
organization, but there is little precedent 
at present to make this fact convincing. 

All three may operate as independent 
districts, but will probably do their best 
work when they fit into a broader, looser 
afhliation within or without the boundaries 
of the state in which the governmental de- 
partments play a leading part. 


THE SCHOOL IN THE SYSTEM 


The school’s place in any of these 
systems depends in part on its own ob- 
jectives, and on the peculiar conditions 
governing its library policies. It may rely 
on the region for general services and carry 
its specialized department independently, 
or it may codperate in a union plan or- 
ganized for schools alone. But its greatest 
gain should come through identifying itself 
completely with the general scheme on one 
basis or another, provided this is large 
enough and well organized enough to take 
care of its peculiar needs. In this case, how- 
ever, it is essential to map out the dis- 
tinctive features of its part of the under- 
taking, and to see that they receive due 

















SCHOOLS AND THE 


consideration in the original agreement. 
The books for an educational program 
fall roughly into four classes: 


Texts and supplementary readers em- 
ployed as such 


Reference books and other materials for 
enrichment of the curriculum 

A teachers’ professional library 

Books of general interest to boys and 
girls 

Strictly speaking, the first class lies out- 
side the library sphere altogether, and even 
if included for administrative purposes, 
should be kept in a separate category. All 
the others fit naturally into the combined 
program. But while a common stock 
makes for economy, its specialized use in 
school work is not a normal function of 
the public library and cannot be under- 
taken satisfactorily by it without speciali- 
zation of staff and equipment. 


Cost Must Be ConsIDERED 


If schools enter a regional scheme as 
undifferentiated parts of the communities 
to which they belong, by rights they can 
and should expect none but the general, 
untechnical services supplied through the 
usual children’s and adult departments. A 
full joint program can be carried very 
effectively and with great economy. But 
it does cost something. To support it the 
community must realize that it is necessary 
to raise its per capita library tax when the 
schools cannot command their own rev- 
enue. Where their book fund is guaran- 
teed by school law, schools may come in as 
independent units, or as a group with full 
representation and bargaining powers of 
their own; and even if their resources are 
more casual, something of the same kind 
is possible. In California, which is es- 
pecially generous with its grants, the 
school and public library departments of 
the counties sometimes work out a joint 
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program on a strict contract basis, which 
the library puts into effect, even to the 
extent of supplying texts and supple- 
mentary material. Independent cities may 
come in, also by contract (although usually 
without representation on the board), and 
the result is a highly effective service for 
every district, large and small, at an un- 
usually moderate cost. Here the county 
library gives an advanced type of leader- 
ship, and the state stands back of it ready 
to help in policy-making, organization, and 
the making of wider affiliations, as well 
as with a supplementary supply of books 
and related material available on request. 
It is true that every part of the country 
cannot duplicate the conditions which 
make this western system a success, but 
there is little doubt that an approximation 
of the same benefits are within the reach 
of most, through judicious coéperation. 


IMPORTANCE OF BusINEss END 


Again, however, it is necessary to insist 
on the importance of the business end of 
these combined efforts. The budget of a 
satisfactory regional scheme can leave very 
little indeed to guesswork. There is 
always some give and take in the matter 
of expenditures, of course, for which a con- 
tingency fund should be provided. But 
even more than in ordinary library con- 
cerns, it is essential to build up through 
systematic analysis and careful cost ac- 
counting, a scale of values which, with 
adaptations to local conditions, can be ap- 
plied to all units alike. Some large 
libraries are generous enough to take a big 
brotherly attitude toward the little ones, 
and to give freely of their store to schools. 
And indeed much of our progress to date 
is due to such fine and unselfish help and 
guidance. But mere charity offers no 
stable foundation for the building of a 
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Governor Landon 


@ One rung after another has been added to 
the ladder of free public education. Today 
we have the state universities, the agricultural 
colleges, the vocational schools, the junior 
colleges, and the free public libraries. It is a 
truly democratic ladder. Given the ability 
within himself, the child from any home can 


aspire to climb to the highest rung. 


(| This freedom of educational opportunity 

has been one of the priceless assets of Ameri- 
can life. It has been one of the great unifying 

forces of our nation. 


From the Governor’s address at 
Chautauqua, New York, August 


24, 1936 
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President Roosevelt 


( The free public library is distinctly an Ameri- 
can contribution to civilization. America has 
followed foreign models in art, in literature, and 
in formal education, but in library technique, 
I think I may, without fear of contradiction, 
claim that her leadership is recognized through- 
out the world... 


(. The public library serves all purposes of civic 
life—industrial, social, religious and recreation- 
al. It assists with the education of the young 
and continues that of the adult. It is truly 
American, presenting to the native American 
and the foreign-born alike the ideals of our 
government. It is the world’s largest education- 
al system. 


From the President’s message to the 
Friends of the Library luncheon at 
Richmond, Virginia, May 13, 1936 
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permanent service, and in this day of local 
autonomy every unit should carry its share 
of responsibility. Before signing a con- 
tract, both buyer and seller should know 
the kind and value of the services bar- 
gained for, and in a union the success or 
failure of the whole project may depend on 
the skill with which a joint board can in- 
terpret pro rata investments and their 
legitimate returns. 

The allocation of maintenance costs may 
be made on an assessment valuation, as a 
percentage of library revenue, or on a 
population basis, the latter being un- 
doubtedly the most satisfactory when units 
differ widely in size and kind. School 
work demands a special scale. But in all 
cases, each constituent member is respon- 
sible for the collection of its own share. 
The apportionment of service is not quite 
so simple, but a fair division is greatly 
helped by reducing as many concrete costs 
as possible to a common standard. The 
Carnegie Demonstration of British Co- 
lumbia found it relatively easy to do this 
with all overhead charges and with book 
allotments, even in codperative unions con- 
sisting of from sixty to eighty separate 
units. In addition, we managed to work 
out rural equivalents, which satisfied al- 
most everyone, for the benefit of readers 
in remote places who could get little re- 
turn on the joint investment for branch 
maintenance. 

When such matters are attended to in 
their proper place, mercenary bickerings 
are much less likely to interfere with the 
functioning of the service itself, which can, 
and actually does, make universal within 
its area the benefits which usually belong 
only to the most favored sections. 


REGIONAL BupcEeT NEEDED 


Few people or institutions willingly con- 
sent to merge their identity in a group 
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scheme unless they are convinced of some 
such definite satisfactions. A region, if 
organized at all, should offer to all schools 
which enter it on a full codperative under- 
standing, expert leadership in their own 
and allied library fields; services planned 
to meet specific needs; and a relatively 
large, flexible stock of books and other 
materials adapted to the requirements of 
a liberal, progressive program. The pri- 
mary essential in planning to make good 
its promises is a union large enough for eco- 
nomical operation. The standard size will 
necessarily vary in different parts of the 
country, but it is doubtful if a combined 
area anywhere can provide for the services 
demanded by a broad regional plan with a 
budget of less than from $20,000 to 
$30,000 a year as a minimum, unless, of 
course, it forms a part of a wider affiliation 
which materially supplements its activities. 
What this means in terms of population 
depends on whether the accepted rate is 
fixed around fifty cents or one dollar per 
capita. Wealthier districts may start with 
the latter, but under present circumstances, 
probably the former is a better measure, 
for rural sections in any case. It is too 
early even to estimate a reasonable limit 
at the farther end, although a boundary 
should certainly guard against overcen- 
tralization on the one hand, and a vague 
loose-jointedness on the other. 


CLEARING House FoR MATERIALS 
AND IDEAS 


As a rule, one department at head- 
quarters, with a well trained head, can 
manage both children’s and school work. 
If space and stock permit, a “model” col- 
lection here is appreciated by teachers and 
branch librarians alike. In any event, this 
center should provide a clearing house for 
materials and ideas, and build into its 
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SCHOOLS AND THE REGIONAL LIBRARY 


fabric provision for systematic codperation 
in book selection and adaptation, with 
school supervisors, departments of educa- 
tion, teachers federations, or appointed 
committees. Its distribution system may 
set up fully equipped branches in the 
larger schools, and smaller depositories in 
those of the more isolated sections. But 
frequently a good public library branch 
looks after all local needs, supplemented 
by small, more or less stable, reference col- 
lections in all schools and special class- 
room books supplied on request. In the 
former, library assistants when required 


are usually appointed by the educational 
authorities. 


KEEPING THE SYSTEM OPEN 


Whatever the system of agencies, how- 
ever, their lines of communication must 
be kept open if interest is to be sustained 
and stimulated, and the book stock made 
flexible. This may be done in several 
ways. In a relatively congested district 
where both local branches and _head- 
quarters are easily accessible and where a 
generous number of titles can be allowed 
to each depository and branch, the com- 
monly accepted custom of changing school 
libraries once a term only may be satis- 
factory enough, especially if requests flow 
in freely in the meantime. But in poorer 
or more scattered areas it is probable that 
longer distances and a shorter supply will 
have to be offset by more frequent ex- 
changes. Additional shipments by mail, 
freight, bus, or air can take care of the 
situation in part, but in a far-flung system 
regular visits by trained librarians are a 
vital part of the program. If a book auto- 
mobile travels regular routes in any case, 
its schedule can be made to include a round 
of the schools once in six or eight weeks 
or thereabout. Otherwise, the central 
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system of transportation may be utilized, 
whatever it is. That is, when the people 
cannot come to the library, the library 
must come to the people, and there is no 
better way of getting a quick, live turn- 
over from a small stock. If a fairly large 
general assortment of reading for boys and 
girls can be brought around each time in 
addition to that intended to replenish the 
shelves of the depositories, the little schools 
have a much greater freedom of personal 
choice. Also, an occasional focused selec- 
tion as an exhibit, on art, crafts, sport, 
scouting, life in other lands, adventure, 
and so on, may give the stimulus needed 
for a more creative use of books. 


CoMPENSATING THE SMALL UNITS 


The extra costs of administration en- 
tailed by frequent visits and exchanges can 
be justified by the direct returns. But 
apart from this obvious aspect of cost ac- 
counting, the itinerant librarian and book 
stock are needed to even the balance be- 
tween the large center, with its relatively 
elaborate branch service and equipment, 
and the small outpost depending on volun- 
teer custodianship and a corner bookcase. 
Each pays into the pool the same amount 
exactly, in proportion to its population, and 
although such privileges as the use of 
headquarters when in town, the honoring 
of deposit cards at adjacent branches, and 
the enjoyment of full request benefits with 
all charges paid, give a certain parity of 
opportunity, the little unit has still a good 
deal coming to it. According to the rec- 
ords of the Carnegie Demonstration of 
British Columbia above referred to, only 
with the addition of the regular visits and 
the frequent exchanges, was the expendi- 
ture in serving a scattered population 
brought up to within range of the cost per 
circulation in one of the larger branches. 
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This, then, is a brief series of notes, 
partly from experience, partly speculative, 
on what regional libraries might mean in 
extending the use of books in schools. 
There is neither the time nor the data for 
a detailed account or a forecast, since the 
whole movement is in its earliest infancy. 
But it looks as if one might say with some 
degree of assurance, that from now on in 
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most broad, farseeing plans this principle 
must have a place, and that the applica- 
tion of the regional idea with its insistence 
on prevision and intelligent guidance, its 
emphasis on self-support and _ shared 
responsibility, and its encouragement of 
growth, offers as fruitful a field as any 
available for the library pioneer and ex- 
plorer of tomorrow. 


3 * KE 


Frederick Winthrop Faxon 


Lerpemicx WINTHROP FAX- 
ON, Boston publisher and bookseller, 
died on August 31, after a brief ill- 
ness. ‘Through his service of more than 
thirty years as chairman of the A. L. A. 
Travel Committee and an attendance at 
forty-three A. L. A. conferences, he had 
become one of the best known men in the 
library world. He retired from the 
Travel Committee two years ago, but had 
continued to serve in a similar capacity for 
the Boston Chapter of the Special Libra- 
ries Association, his last travel plans being 
carried out for the S. L. A. Montreal con- 
ference in June. 

Mr. Faxon was born in Boston on 
August 24, 1866, prepared for college at 
the famous Boston Latin School, and grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1889. 
His first employment was with the Boston 
Book Company. He bought the business 
in 1918 and carried it on under the name 
of the F. W. Faxon Company, which it 
continues to carry today. 

Beginning in 1898 he edited the Bulle- 
tin of Bibliography. In 1908 he estab- 
lished the Dramatic Index and in the 
following year the Magazine subject in- 


dex, continuing editorial supervision of 
both until the end. His publications in- 
cluded : Bibliography of ephemeral bibelots, 
1897; Checklist of popular English and 
American periodicals, 1889 (1908) ; Mod- 
ern chap books and their imitators, 1903; 
The magazine subject index, 1908; A bib- 
liography of literary annuals and gift 
books, American and English, 1912. 

He was secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association from 1900 to 1903, and 
an A. L. A. delegate to the meeting of 
the Library Association of Great Britain 
at Liverpool in 1912. 

In addition to membership in the 
A. L. A. and S. L. A., he was a member 
and served as treasurer of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America, and belonged to 
state library associations in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. He 
had been permanent secretary of his Bos- 
ton Latin School class since 1888 and 
held membership in the Harvard Club 
of Boston and the Appalachian Mountain 
Club. 

WiuiaM Atcortt, Librarian 
Boston Globe 
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Trustees’ Responsibility Toward 
the Trustees Section 


By MRS. J. WELLS SMITH 


NE of the painful as well as 
necessary symptoms of our restless desire 
to “do something” about present problems 
is the meeting, eating, and organizing 
orgy of the day. Too many important 
questions are disposed of between the soup 
and fish courses, and momentous decisions 
are hastily arrived at over the lukewarm 
demi-tasse. “Responsibility” in furthering 
the organization’s aims only too often ends 
right there. It is a word too lightly used 
—yet responsibility and trusteeship are 
practically synonymous. 

Many years ago, Alexander Hamilton 
wrote: “Responsibility, in order to be 
reasonable, must be limited to objects with- 
in the power of the responsible party.” 
Now what objects are within our power in 
promoting the organization of the Trustees 
Section of the American Library Associa- 
tion? 

The trustee, although his very title im- 
plies responsibility for the library’s wel- 
fare, is the logical spokesman for the 
library only if he knows its aims, its pres- 
ent needs and future potentialities, as well 
as its past struggles and achievements. His 
education is thus very important and 
should cover a wide field, not the cramped 
and confining one of local problems and 
patterns. 

The result of his study should lead a 


trustee to ally himself with an organiza- 
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tion such as we are striving to promote; 
therefore education of the individual trus- 
tee is the first objective within our power. 

The second objective, I believe, is the 
need to increase membership in the Trus- 
tees Section. We cannot further the sec- 
tion without getting trustees to join the 
A. L. A. We must demonstrate the na- 
tional as well as the local opportunities 
open to trustees who join this section, in 
furthering library projects and supplying 
better library service through the strength 
that is in union. At the Denver confer- 
ence last year, Mr. Compton, the Presi- 
dent, very generously put the onus on the 
American Library Association for the lack 
of interest shown by trustees in the Asso- 
ciation, as evidenced by the apallingly low 
percentage of trustee membership—only 
about three or four hundred out of a total 
of thirty or thirty-five thousand being en- 
rolled as members. I would not put all 
the blame on the A. L. A. I would place 
some of it on the non-joining trustees. It 
should be considered a privilege, not a 
burden or a duty, to become a member of 
that organization which is devoted to bet- 
tering the service, enhancing the prestige, 
and enlarging the opportunities of the in- 
stitutions they govern and control. 

In this effort to entice trustees to join 
the national organization, we must have 
the codperation of librarians, and I believe 
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I may say that today there are few librari- 
ans who do not wish their trustees to 
participate in a study of library affairs, 
and to see eye to eye with the library pro- 
fession in the great administrative prob- 
lems that face libraries in a changing and 
uncertain world. 


CERTIFICATION AN OBJECTIVE 


A third objective within our power to 
promote is improvement of the status of the 
library profession through certification 
laws and more careful selection and 
training of prospective librarians. This 
objective has been one of the aims of the 
American Library Association for many 
years and has required wise planning and 
the long vision which is needed to bring 
the library into adjustment with the major 
social, cultural, and educational needs of 
the modern world. 

A case in point of illustration is that of 
the recent appointment of a librarian for 
the New Orleans Public Library, cleverly 
referred to by Mr. Milton Ferguson as 
“the second battle of New Orleans,” a 
battle which need not have been fought if 
nation-wide certification laws had been in 
effect. We are happy to know that the 
board of library trustees of New Orleans 
won the victory and we congratulate them 
on holding out for proper professional re- 
quirements, or, as Mr. Ferguson has said, 
“insisting that a librarian is supposed to 
know something besides the political boss.” 
A few more such victories and people will 
recognize that libraries are not political 
plums. 

When I refer to political plums, please 
do not think I underrate or scorn the 
political side of civic and social advance 
or decline. I believe trustees should en- 
courage the formation of Citizens and 
“Friends of the Library” committees ; that 
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we should codperate with tax-study and 
tax-reform groups, instead of assuming at 
once that these groups are trying to deprive 
us of a portion of our revenues. Quite pos- 
sibly they are, but if we make friends with 
other city departments and the city hall 
itself, we shall be in a better position to 
prove how important the service is which 
we are rendering, and that it is worth all 
and more than the citizen is paying for it. 
It is an excellent thing to let city officials 
know that we do not hold ourselves aloof 
from their problems. It is also an excel- 
lent thing to have the mayor’s office and 
the councilmen learning to depend on the 
reference resources of the library in study- 
ing the perplexing administrative prob- 
lems of the day. 


URGENCY OF FEDERAL AND STATE AID 


A fourth objective within our power is 
careful study, and I believe indorsement, 
of federal and state aid plans now before 
the Association. If after studying pro- 
posed plans with an open mind, we do not 
approve these plans, we should have an 
alternative measure ready to substitute for 
the rejected one. We must not sit by idly 
or critically while the changes that are 
taking place deprive us of our income and 
make impossible the natural growth of 
libraries and the extension of service to 
the 45,000,000 people who now have in- 
adequate or no local library service. I 
am convinced, too, that we should also 
give our support to the maintenance of a 
federal agency for the study and investiga- 
tion of library problems and the collection 
and publication of data concerning libra- 
ries. We must all recognize that increased 
demands for library service on the one 
hand, and reduced library appropriations 
on the other, as well as the shifting of 
revenues from local units to states, em- 
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TRUSTEES AND THE 


phasize the need for financial aid from 
other than local sources. 

In summarizing, then, I have pointed 
out that the responsibilities which extend 
to the objectives within our power include 
continuous education of the trustee in 
library aims and needs; a substantial in- 
crease in the trustee membership in the 
A. L. A.; promotion of certification laws; 
indorsement of a federal library agency; 
and federal and state aid. 


PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


I would add to this list of objectives, a 
plan for pensions and annuities. I believe 
the A. L. A. plan should be indorsed in 
principle though there are many legislative 
questions involved for different communi- 
ties that prevent its adoption in entirety. 

And, finally, I would add as an objective 
very near to my heart, the support and en- 
couragement of our librarians in the effort 
to maintain a greater freedom of thought 
by supplying the books which promote 
thought. We live in an age notable for 
the intensity with which accepted values 
are being revised, and because of this re- 
vision we must emphasize our adherence 
to the ideal of intellectual freedom. 

One of the inscriptions above a window 
in the Los Angeles Public Library reads: 
In libris libertas. I recall that Howard 
Mumford Jones in an address before one 
of these conferences said that it has often 
been remarked that the Latin root for liber 
—book—and the root for libertas—liberty 
—are the same word. Therefore our in- 
scription, “In books is freedom,” has a 
double significance. As Mr. Jones said: 
“Even though etymology will not bear too 
close scrutiny, the parallelism of liber and 
libertas is of more than curious importance 
in the modern American library. 

“The charter of our freedom is that 
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the people shall have the right freely to re- 
ceive and freely to discuss ideas regarding 
themselves and the state to which they 
belong; and the frail shield we have to 
interpose between this hard-won political 
platitude and the storm of absolutism 
which is sweeping the world is the thin 
and perishable leaf of the printed book.” 
Mr. Jones’ topic was, “What Is the Place 
of Books and Reading in Modern So- 
ciety?” His own reply was that, “Li- 
braries and the ability to read books are 
fundamental guardians of popular liberty 
in a diseased and desperate world.” 

This subject was the special point em- 
phasized by Mr. Compton at last year’s 
conference, in an informal talk before the 
Trustees Section. He referred to the 
policy generally followed in the American 
public library of today, in providing 
readers with the best books and magazines 
obtainable on all sides of all questions, no 
matter how controversial, and added, 
“Among the intangible things, the value 
of which cannot be measured in dollars, I 
count this freedom of the library its most 
precious asset.” 

I need not point out that we know too 
well the complete suppression of freedom 
of expression and the thorough regimenta- 
tion of thought that have been taking place 
in so many countries. We know, too, the 
fearful cost and the many years that have 
been required to secure freedom of the 
human mind and spirit. Mr. Compton 
called upon trustees to be on their guard 
against certain trends toward suppression 
of thought that are evident in these United 
States. He stated that trustees are in a 
much better position to protect libraries 
in this matter than are librarians. In the 
first place, trustees in their official capacity 
represent the public. They also are recog- 
nized, and rightly so, as leaders whose 
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judgment and opinions are respected. No 
greater opportunity will come to them than 
to see that the public library continues to 
enjoy the same measure of freedom that 
it has hitherto possessed. 

Here, then, may two of our objectives 
meet: the responsibility toward education 
of the trustee, and protection of the free- 
dom of the library. We are called upon 
to develop initiative, to develop the re- 
sources within ourselves. In Man the 
unknown, Dr. Alexis Carrel writes, ““The 
exercise of the adaptive functions seems 
to be indispensable to the optimum develop- 
ment of man.” We trustees must look to 
ourselves for resources; we must adapt 
ourselves to the many changing conditions 
in the world today as they affect the future 
of our libraries. It is only by making our- 
selves felt in this struggle to save what is 
worth saving, by developing strength with- 
in ourselves and strength through new 
members, and keeping informed, alert, and 
active, that we can rightly expect to 
further the trustees’ organization. 

As President Wilson said in his presi- 
dential address, ‘““Our march is forward to 
a challenging future, not backward to a 
familiar past.” 


FV 


Committee Chairmen, 1936-37 


Acceptances from the following 
committee chairmen, to serve during 1936- 
37, have been received since the last infor- 
mation was printed in the Bulletin: 


A. L. A. and A. M. A., Nathan R. Levin; 
A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision, Rudolph 
H. Gjelsness; A. L. A. Conferences, Harriet 
E. Howe; Annuities and Pensions, Harold 
F. Brigham; Archives and Libraries, A. F. 
Kuhlman; Biblography, Charles W. Smith. 

Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion, Ralph A. Ulveling; Board on Library 
Service to Children and Young People in 
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Public Libraries and Schools, Jean C. Roos; 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Service, Paul 
North Rice; Bogle Memorial, Ralph Munn; 
Bookbinding, Earl W. Browning; Book 
Buying, Lawrence Heyl; Cataloging and 
Classification, Arnold H. Trotier; Chapters 
and Sections, James I. Wyer; Code of 
Ethics, Flora B. Ludington; College Library 
Advisory Board, B. Lamar Johnson; Com- 
mittee Appointments, Amy Winslow; Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, J. Periam Danton; 
Coéperation with Lake Placid Foundation 
Committee on the D.C., Margaret Mann; 
Codperative Cataloging, John R. Russell; 
Editorial, Louis J. Bailey; Elections, Walter 
R. Spofford ;Federal Relations, Carleton B. 
Joeckel; Fellowships and Scholarships, 
Charles E. Rush; Finance, Mr. Levin; Fire 
Insurance, Harold T. Dougherty; Hospital 
Libraries, Mrs. Valeria E. Grieson; Insti- 
tution Libraries, Raymond C. Lindquist; 
International Relations, Milton E, Lord; 
Library Codéperation with Latin America, 
Arthur E. Gropp; Union Catalog of Latin 
American Books, John T. Vance; Legisla- 
tion, Miles O. Price; Libraries in National 
Parks, J. Harris Gable; Library Adminis- 
tration, Harland A. Carpenter; Library 
Architecture and Building Planning, John 
Adams Lowe; Library Equipment and 
Appliances, Susan T. Smith; Library Radio 
Broadcasting, Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers; 
Library Revenues, G. Flint Purdy; Library 
Terminology, Georgia H. Faison; Member- 
ship, Winifred Ver Nooy; N. E. A. and 
A. L. A., Joint Committee, Margaret R. 
Greer; National Library Planning, Mal- 
colm Glenn Wyer; Nominating, Andrew 
Keogh; Oberly Memorial Fund, Gilbert H. 
Doane; Parent Education, Elizabeth M. 
Smith; Public Documents, Jerome K. Wil- 
cox; Publicity, Helen Gordon Stewart; 
Racial Discrimination, Carl B. Roden; 
Reprints and Inexpensive Editions, William 
Webb; Special Membership, Maria V. 
Leavitt; Special Membership and Endow- 
ment Study, Chalmers Hadley; Uniform 
Statistics, Ralph M. Dunbar; Subscription 
Books, Mabel L. Conat; Travel, Louis M. 
Nourse; Visual Methods, George F. Bower- 
man; Work with the Blind, Mrs. Martha 
King Stark; Work with the Foreign Born, 
Margaret G. Hickman. 
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Rural Library Service Projects of the 
National Youth Administration 


HE development of rural library 
service was recommended with other 
projects for rural youth development in 
the work program issued by the National 
Youth Administration on January 3 of 
this year. At the request of NYA authori- 
ties in Washington, the A. L. A. passed 
the word on to librarians suggesting that 
they sponsor state-wide or local projects 
in line with the NYA recommendations. 

Such projects are now under way or 
are in the process of organization in 
a number of states. Obviously it is too 
soon to know how much of permanent 
value will be accomplished for the spread 
of library service through youth activities. 
However, a brief report of what is being 
done or of what it is proposed to do 
through a few such projects! may serve 
to point out the possibilities of the plan, 
methods of procedure, and some of the 
difficulties which must be met. 


STATE-WIDE PROJECTS 


In New York State fifty-four com- 
munity libraries have been started and 
twenty more are in process of organization 
in rural areas never before served, accord- 
ing to a report of the state-wide NYA 
Rural Library Service project covering the 
period March 12—June 15. Two 
hundred and forty-three youths are pro- 

1 The projects described were chosen both because 
of their interest and because specific information 
on them was available. Reports of other NYA rural 


library projects will be welcomed at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 


vided with part-time employment through 
this project. The plan, as originally set 
up by its sponsor, the New York Library 
Extension Division, called for the assign- 
ment of nine youths in each county, with 
the exception of the three counties already 
served by county libraries. This goal has 
not yet been reached because of the diffi- 
culty in finding enough youths from relief 
families adapted to the work. 

The project is in charge of a state super- 
visor of library service who is a trained 
and experienced librarian. Under her are 
ten district supervisors, two of them 
librarians, and the others chosen from 
various fields of social service work. 

At the outset, this group met in a three- 
day conference at Albany with the direc- 
tor of the library extension division, the 
NYA assistant in rural projects, and sev- 
eral other library and rural education 
experts, as consultants. Two methods of 
giving employment to rural youth were 
planned through setting up library service 
in communities having no public library, 
and through placing youths in established 
libraries to enable these institutions to 
extend their services beyond their present 
limits. One of the first activities decided 
upon was a state-wide book collection cam- 
paign for which methods were carefully 
outlined and poster material prepared. 

The district supervisors have organized 
in their counties NYA library advisory 
committees to sponsor book collection cam- 
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paigns, and to assume responsibility for 
developing the project in their counties. 
It is also hoped by this method to build 
up Community interest so that service will 
be continued when the NYA ceases to 
function. 

The result of book collection campaigns 
has been good, books have been carefully 
weeded, and pamphlet, picture, and maga- 
zine material collected and made available. 
Book collections have been supplemented 
from the stock of the library extension 
division. In general the young people 
employed are keenly interested, and the 
communities served are making good use 
of facilities offered. 


NYA Funps ror Books 


In Illinois, an NYA project sponsored 
by the secretary of state, in his capacity as 
state librarian, and in immediate charge 
of the executive secretary in charge of 
state aid distribution, will make it possible 
to circulate books to rural schools in five 
WPA districts. This project will supple- 
ment community service to adults and 
children already being given through a 
WPA project which has been in progress 
for some time under the immediate direc- 
tion of the library extension division of the 
Illinois State Library, also sponsored by 
the secretary of state. Over $4,000 has 
been secured from NYA funds to purchase 
the needed books. It is encouraging to 
see that the NYA in at least one state 
recognizes the fact that donated books do 
not make an adequate library collection 
and that book resources of state library 
agencies are not unlimited. 

A professionally trained librarian is act- 
ing as supervising librarian for the state 
NYA project. Each of the five districts 
served has a supervising librarian for the 
district. All but one of these are trained 


librarians, and that one works in the dis- 
trict in which the office of the state super- 
vising librarian is located, and so has the 
benefit of her constant help. 

More than 500 young people are 
employed in developing library service in 
Mississippi counties in codperation with 
the state-wide WPA project which has 
been in progress for some time. Super- 
vision of these projects, formerly given by 
the Mississippi Library Commission, is 
now handled directly by the state WPA 
office through the addition to its staff of 
an experienced library supervisor, the 
former commission secretary. 


REGIONAL Projects IN COLORADO 

Turning from state sponsored to 
regional projects, and continuing west- 
ward, an interesting example is found in 
Colorado. ‘To six counties, comprising 
the WPA district in which Denver is 
located, extension service will be made 
available from the Denver Public Library 
with the aid of eighty-five NYA workers. 
The original plan of attempting to develop 
separate county libraries has been aban- 
doned because a study revealed that most 
of them were financially unable to support 
independent library service. 

Instead, the regular extension facilities 
of the Denver library will be extended to 
residents of these counties in two ways: 
through the regular $2 a year non-resident 
card, which entitles the holder to ten books 
at a time drawn from the entire library 
collection (this service has been available 
but not advertised ) ; and through a special 
$1 non-resident card, which entitles the 
holder to ten books at a time, to be selected 
from the limited collection now being set 
aside for the NYA project. These cards 
may be purchased by individuals or groups. 
If a club raises $20, for example, a collec- 
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tion of 200 books would be put in a com- 
munity as a deposit station, and under 
some circumstances a youth worker would 
be put in the community to help. This 
method may lead to the development of 
service to these counties, or to communities 
in these counties, from the Denver Public 
Library on a contract basis. Since Denver 
is the regional center and the library is 
already in many ways a library for the 
region, service by contract to neighboring 
counties seems logical as the next step. 

A member of the regular staff of the 
Denver Public Library has been released 
for a year to supervise the NYA project. 
The University of Denver has lent the 
project adequate office space across the 
street from the library. At first the NYA 
workers were given necessary experience 
in the Denver library and have prepared 
the room and books to be used in the NYA 
service. 

Another Colorado project centers in 
Weld County, where $16,000 has been set 
aside by the NYA to pay young people 
from relief families to help circulate books 
to rural residents in the region. For some 
years the local chapter of the A. A. U. W. 
and other groups have been giving some 
rural service with unpaid workers and 
donated books. The Greeley Public Li- 
brary has furnished headquarters space 
and, more recently, assistance through 
WPA workers assigned to it and is now 
sponsoring the NYA project to this and 
neighboring counties. A full-time library 
supervisor is in immediate charge. ‘The 
chief difficulty has been to secure enough 
suitable books. 

On August §, a delegation of more than 
125 people, representing every corner of 
the county, called on the county board at 
Greeley to ask for an appropriation of 
$1,000 for books. ‘This would make 


possible the part-time employment of from 
135 to 150 young people in community 
library centers, the Greeley librarian 
stated. The delegation was cordially 
received. Budget action cannot be taken 
until December, however. At the sug- 
gestion of one commissioner a proposal for 
a one-mill tax levy for the county library 
will be placed on the ballot at the next 
election. Because of the widespread inter- 
est in the NYA library project, a success- 
ful outcome is anticipated. 


A Major DiFFicutty 


The provision of adequate book stock 
seems to be the major difficulty in most 
NYA rural library service projects, as it 
is in similar projects under WPA. The 
importance of trained supervision has been 
recognized by the sponsors of the several 
projects described. In two other states, 
where state library agency staffs are small, 
state workers report that they have had 
to refuse to sponsor state NYA library 
projects because they were unable to secure 
the assignment of a trained supervisor and 
could not, in fairness to their other work, 
undertake the supervision themselves. 

Notes on NYA projects indicate that 
the selection of suitable workers from 
those eligible is often a problem. One 
librarian reports, however, that the NYA 
officials in her state have been most codp- 
erative in attempting to assign satisfactory 
youths and in removing to less exacting 
projects those who have proved to be 
unsuited. Grace W. Estes 

FV, 
Wichita Increase 


Rutn E. Hammonp, librarian, 
Wichita (Kans.) City Library, writes 
that in 1937 an emergency levy of one- 
tenth of a mill will add $11,441 to the 
library budget. 











Pamphlets and Citizen Education 


NG for a long time has the pam- 


phlet had so pertinent a usefulness for 
its own day,” says Henry Seidel Canby. 
Fortunately for librarians who feel an 
obligation to promote unbiased education in 
current problems, today’s rich opportunity 
to pamphleteer has been seized by a few 
groups of specialists who are issuing series 
on current affairs geared to the compre- 
hension of the plain man. 

The significant feature in the pamphlets 
of these professional groups is that they are 
not partisan tracts to persuade but aids to 
unbiased critical thinking and discussion 
on various social problems. We are famil- 
iar with the American Primers prepared 
by a group of CCC educators, and the 
Headline Books of the Foreign Policy 
Association. Recent months have seen the 
appearance of a third and equally note- 
worthy series, Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
under the sponsorship of the Public Affairs 
Committee, an independent group of ten 
such economists and educators as Ray- 
mond L. Buell, Harold G. Moulton, 
Lyman Bryson, George Soule, Luther 
Gulick, and Felix Morley. The com- 
mittee has no thesis or program of its own 
but will serve merely as a medium for 
disseminating the results of existing re- 
search institutions—such as the Brookings 
Institution—and accurate unbiased infor- 
mation on public affairs in brief, interest- 
ing, understandable form. 

This rich provision of vitally needed ma- 
terial raises the question of how libraries 
will distribute it on a broad enough scale 


to make it really significant in citizen edu- 
cation. Miss Prouty’ has described Cleve- 
land’s system-wide campaign to educate 
both staff and public in the values of pam- 
phlets. Some libraries make feature dis- 
plays, and others are giving special 
newspaper publicity. But the machinery 
to distribute pamphlets effectively is woe- 
fully inadequate as was pointed out in the 
editorial, “Clear Thinking Needed,” in 
Publishers’ Weekly of August 24, 1935. 
Pamphlets are generally hard to buy in 
bookstores and hard to borrow in libraries. 
Can libraries, as distributors of the 
materials of education, sell pamphlets? 
Des Moines thinks so. Mr. Spaulding, 
the librarian, writes: 


For over a year this library has been sell- 
ing pamphlets which either are not available 
or are not pushed for sale by the local book- 
stores, at from ten to twenty-five cents each, 
including such series as the Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, Leisure League Leaflets, Head- 
line Books, and the American Primer series. 
... These are all displayed and offered for 
sale in the main library and, on occasion, 
we have taken pamphlets related to the sub- 
ject of discussion and sold them in connec- 
tion with public forum meetings at centers 
outside the library. 

It is our belief that we are rendering a 
distinct service by such pamphlet sales. The 
benefit to the library is that by purchasing 
them in quantities at dealer discounts, we 
are able to turn our profits into the purchase 
of additional copies which are bound and 
circulated free to our patrons just as we 
circulate all books. 


JoHN CHANCELLOR 


1 Library Journal 60:955-57, December 15, 1935. 
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A SALES DISPLAY 


Matilde Kelly of Chicago has arranged a simple but effective standing easel exhibit for use at a library loan 
desk where Public Affairs—or other—pamphlets are sold. 


PRE-ELECTION EXHIBIT IN CHICAGO 
A timely window display at the Hild Regional Branch, Chicago, also arranged by Miss Kelly. 
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Educating for Service in the School 


N ALL phases of education there is a 
need for greater synthesis of the find- 
ings of research and for a more exten- 
sive and direct application of the facts and 
principles thus derived. Curriculum mak- 
ers everywhere should base their recom- 
mendations and syllabi on research findings 
which have been adequately substantiated 
and which are consistent with the discov- 
eries of related studies. It is only by such 
use of the facts and principles established 
through scientific investigation that edu- 
cational research in the field of the cur- 
riculum can be made to justify the time, 
effort, and expense involved. 

In the report of the joint committee of 
the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and the American Library Associa- 
tion, entitled How shall we educate 
teachers and librarians for library service 
in the school [Columbia University 
Press, $1.00], we find a successful attempt 
to construct a library science curriculum 
based upon the results of scientific inves- 
tigation. The committee in charge of the 
study has made a comprehensive analysis 
of research in the field. Through this 
analysis they have been able to determine 
the existing types of curricula, their con- 
tent, the purposes to be served by each, and 
the types of institutions offering them. 

Similarly, principles have been estab- 
lished which should serve as bases for the 
reorganization of curricula designed (1) 
to introduce the teacher to library re- 
sources, and (2) to train teacher-librarians 
and school librarians. Each of the prin- 
ciples is explained and the need for it is 
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supported by discussion. Recommenda- 
tions regarding the activities of library 
schools are also outlined in terms of service 
needs. The opportunities afforded by 
various types of teacher-training institu- 
tions for offering library training, and the 
responsibilities of each type, receive con- 
siderable emphasis. 

Following the establishment of basic 
principles, a library science curriculum 
for teachers and teacher-librarians is pro- 
posed, together with a statement of ap- 
propriate terminology including definitions 
of each term. This curriculum was pre- 
pared as a seminar project at Columbia 
University, under the direction of Lucile 
F. Fargo. The outline and syllabus for 
this curriculum covers four non-profes- 
sional courses for teachers and three 
semi-professional courses for the teacher- 
librarian in the small elementary or sec- 
ondary school. The controlling theme for 
each course, together with the objectives, 
units of study, and possible correlations, 
are suggested. 

The report is written in technical terms. 
Its rather loose organization shows evi- 
dence of its having been prepared by more 
than one agency. There is also some dis- 
crepancy in the use of terms and the defi- 
nitions of them as set forth in the 
statement of terminology. Despite these 
minor weaknesses it is a most valuable con- 
tribution to education in general and 
specifically to those institutions whose duty 
it should be to offer library training. 

Henry Lester SMITH, Dean 

School of Education, Indiana University 
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2,300 New Members 


Income from A. L. A. memberships 
has exceeded by more than $2,800 the 
amount expected for the fiscal year just 
ended—thanks to the efforts of the Mem- 
bership committees. Some 2,300 new 
members, representing every _ state, 
Hawaii, six Canadian provinces, and nine 
foreign countries, have joined the A. L. A. 
during this period. 


Regarding Certification 


Regarding certification, a pam- 
phlet reprinting five articles which ap- 
peared in the A. L. A. Bulletin in 1935 
and 1936, is available upon application 
to the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Midwinter Meeting 


Heapovarters for the Midwinter 
Conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation will be at the Drake Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, December 28 to 30. The special 
rates for delegates will be in effect. Rates 
at the Drake and other hotels will be given 
in the December Bulletin. 


1937 Conference 


Tue Waldorf-Astoria has been se- 
lected as hotel headquarters for the 1937 
A. L. A. conference, which will be held 
in New York City, June 21 to 26. The 


following rates will prevail: 





Single rooms $4.50 and $5.25 
Double rooms $7 and $8 
Three persons in a room $3 each 
Rates at other hotels will be announced 
later. 


Nominations Invited 


Tue Nominating Committee ap- 
pointed to submit a ticket of candidates 
for the offices to be filled in 1937 invites 
suggestions from the members of the As- 
sociation. General suggestions as well as 
names of individuals proposed for offices 
will be welcome. The officers whose 
terms expire are: 


President, Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado 

First Vice President, Amy Winslow, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Second Vice President, Carleton B. 
Joeckel, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public 
Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Members of the Executive Board 

Milton James Ferguson, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Chalmers Hadley, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


Members of the Council 

Harold F. Brigham, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Herbert J. Hirshberg, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 


land, Ohio 

Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver 

Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 
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Mary U. Rothrock, Supervisor of Libra- 
ries, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 


The committee will welcome suggestions 
on the form below. Please fill it in and send 
it to the chairman before the first of No- 
vember. 


Essazk M. CuLver 

Marita W. FREEMAN 

Doris Horr 

PauL Howarp 

ANDREW KE0GH, Chairman 

Yale University Library 
New Haven, Connecticut 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NOMINATIONS 
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New Film Service 


Tue uiprary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is a live film- 
ing center. Organized in November, 
1934, as Bibliofilm Service, it offered to 
copy on 35 mm. film, or at about one inch 
height, any of its materials not blocked 
by copyright. Over 300,000 pages were 
ordered the first year, despite the 
lack of suitable reading devices in the 
market at that time. It was Dr. R. H. 
Draeger, of the United States Naval 
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Medical School, who provided the camera. 

This caught the eye of Science Service 
and in turn of the Chemical Foundation. 
The result was the formation of a Docu- 
mentation Division by the former and a 
generous grant by the latter. The grant 
was to aid Dr. Draeger in devising various 
mechanisms—camera, readers, printer, 
processing apparatus, etc. The division 
took over Bibliofilm Service January 1, 
1936, and on March 1 added a Publica- 
tion Service. 

Under the latter, the editors of scientific 
journals are offered an arrangement 
whereby worthy manuscripts not given 
early or complete publication may be 
deposited with Science Service and repro- 
duced on order, the journal then carrying 
an abstract and a reference to the other 
offer. Many editors are taking advantage 
of this arrangement. The reproduction by 
Bibliofilm Service, whether of printed 
texts or such manuscripts, is either by film 
at a cent a page or by a 6” x 8” paper 
projection print at five cents a page. The 
paper print is typically about three- 
quarters of life size, while the film repre- 
sents a reduction of about 8 to 1. 

The paper print can be easily read with 
the unaided eye; the film requires a pro- 
jector. Several varieties of such an instru- 
ment will appear in the next few weeks 
and will be reported on by the committee, 
probably in the November Bulletin, 
including Dr. Draeger’s as employed in 
Bibliofilm Service. 

M. LLEweELLYN RAney, Chairman 
Committee on Photographic Repro- 
duction of Library Materials 


Good News 


Tue A. L. A. closed its fiscal year 
August 31 with a small balance on the 
right side. 
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TO ASSURE $50 A MONTH AT 65 





EACH DOLLAR REPRESENTS 200 DOLLARS 


You can have $50 a month income for life after you are 65 if as a (woman) 
member of the A.L.A. Retirement Plan, you make—in round numbers—the lump 
sum payment shown above for your age. 


For further information write R. E. Dooley, the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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A New High in Library Institutes 


To the Editor: 

The life of the modern librarian is a hec- 
tic one. The air is full of change. He is 
aware of definite trends in government which 
have implications for libraries. He reads 
of new developments in education and hears 
of library surveys being made. He notes 
that a particular library is experimenting 
with adult education or with a union catalog. 
He piles the bulletins containing the reports 
on his desk at home to be read when he has 
time. A hint as to the vast possibilities of 
the film in research rouses his interest, and 
he jots the references on a card and carefully 
files it for future reading. 

What happens? 

The immediate pressing needs of review- 
ing a new book in his particular field, the 
preparation of library and radio talks, and 
the keeping up with current library periodi- 
cals absorb more than his leisure time. He 
develops a harassed look, and finally scraps 
all memoranda, and decides to begin again 
with contemporary developments. 

This year, however, the harassed look has 
been driven from the faces of 92 librarians 
from libraries in 22 states, the District of 
Columbia, South Africa, and Canada. How 
did this happen? This number attended the 
August institute conducted by the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, and listened to first-hand reports 
on social trends of interest to library 
workers, by outstanding workers in their 
fields. Not only this, but they read 
to their hearts’ content in the beautifully 
appointed library, where books and maga- 
zines were kept on reserve for them. 

Certainly it was a new high in library 
institutes. The program was logically built, 
beginning with general social trends and 
concepts of regionalism, proceeding to trends 
in government and education, and then to 
concrete problems of various branches of 
library service. The range of interest was 
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very wide, covering school curriculum, co- 
operation, adult education, relation of the 
library to the school, rural libraries, union 
catalogs, surveys and planning, application 
of perfected business techniques to library 
procedure, etc. Being planned by the gra- 
cious host, Dr. Louis Round Wilson, these 
things were to be expected. The really re- 
markable thing was, that, no matter what 
the subject, the non-library experts showed 
a uniform capacity for omitting the obvious 
and concentrating upon essential principles, 
and for constantly stressing the practical li- 
brary application. 

Proceedings of the institute will soon be 
published by the Graduate Library School 
under the title, Trends in librarianship. 
They will give a graphic picture of the kind 
of world in which the library of the future 
must function, and the wise librarian will be- 
gin to chart his course accordingly. They 
will be disturbing to some who enjoy the 
peace of the status quo, inspiring to those who 
see better library service as a result of the 
research now being done—certainly stimu- 
lating to all. We hope the experiment of the 
institute will be repeated. 

Auice M. Farqunar, Readers’ Adviser 

Chicago Public Library 


Are They In Your Library ? 


To the Editor: 


Samuel M. Wilson of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is publishing a new edition of Brad- 
ford’s Notes on Kentucky, which appeared 
in the Kentucky Gazette (Lexington) fora 
number of years. By wide research, he has 
located all of the sixty-two installments of 
the notes except six. They are listed below, 
with the dates of the Gazette in which they 
appeared. 


Section 44, Nov. 9, 1827 

Section 54, Feb. 22, 1828 

Section 57, about Nov. 14, 1828 
Section 58, about Nov.-Dec., 1828 
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MORE SERVICE GIVEN 






The Newarker who regularly uses the Library 
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volume every two weeks. OF the previous year. 
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selects his books: increase in the number of hours open 
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ONE DAY’S WORK 
At the Library 


Here are a few of the things done at your 
Library during the course of one day's work 
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From a group of posters used by the Newark Public Library to inform the public of what 
it has received in return for library support during the preceding year 
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Section 59, about Nov.-Dec., 1828 
Section 61, about Dec., 1828-Jan., 1829 
Will any library having one or more of 
these issues please write Mr. Wilson? His 
address is Security Trust Company Build- 
ing, Lexington, Kentucky. 
WInirrep Grecory, Editor 
Union List of Newspapers 
Washington, D.C. 


Book Week Theme 


“Books to Grow on—The Modern World 
for Young Readers” is to be the theme of the 
1936 Book Week, November 15 to 21. In 
keeping with this theme, library exhibits and 
school programs will emphasize the wide 
range of books now available which give 
children an_ excellent historical and 
factual background for living in the modern 
world. 

A number of ideas for library and school 
projects and displays at Book Week time are 
given in a new bulletin available from Book 
Week Headquarters, National Association 
of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. A poster in four colors, designed 
by Jay M. Reibel, carrying the slogan for 
the week, may be obtained from the same 
source. Fee to schools and school libraries 
for poster and booklet, twenty-five cents; to 
public libraries, free. 


Increase in Los Angeles County 
Budget 

An increase of $40,000 in the 1936-37 
budget of the Los Angeles County Library 
is announced in a recent letter from Helen 
E. Vogleson, county librarian. The increase 
includes $25,000 for books and more than 
$13,000 restoration on salary cuts. 


St. Louis Salaries Restored 
The St. Louis Public Library staff has 


received a 5 per cent salary restoration, ac- 
cording to word sent recently to head- 
quarters. 


PWA Grants for Library 
Projects 


A PWA grant to the University of Vir- 
ginia for a library building to cost $950,909 
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has just been approved by President Roose- 
velt. Public library buildings for which 
PWA grants have recently been announced, 
are given with the estimated total cost as 
follows: West Hartford, Conn., $105,180; 
Harrison, N.J., $94,390; Manchester, Conn., 
$80,000 ; Nappanee, Ind., $15,000; Gary, Ind., 
branch library, $41,000; Territory of Hawaii 
for two small branches, $33,790. Grants 
for remodeling and repair of library build- 
ings have been approved for the public li- 
braries at Amherst, Mass., and Maywood, 
Ill., and the State Teachers College Library, 
Pittsburg, Kan. A new city hall in Des 
Plaines, Ill. (a PWA project) will include 
a library room. 

Sixty recent school building projects make 
provision for a library room, according to 


PWA releases. 


““As They See It” 


The public as well as librarians should be 
interested in comments on the significance of 
the public library which presidential candi- 
dates of both major parties have made 
(quoted under “As They See It” in this 
issue of the Bulletin). 

The two statements have been printed so 
that they may be lifted out of the Bulletin 
for posting on a bulletin board if some libra- 
ries wish to use them in this way. Other 
libraries may find that, in briefer form, the 
comments may be used in the form of large 
posters as part of a window or display case 
exhibit. Still others may wish to use the 
comments to invite similar statements on the 
value of library service from some of the 
local leaders. Perhaps a few librarians can 
work them into newspaper publicity. 

Public attention will be focussed on these 
“friends of the library” during the next few 
weeks. Why not use the opportunity they 
offer to focus a measure of attention on the 
public library and its nation-wide signifi- 
cance. 


Soliciting Your Aid 
The Greenwood Library for Librarians 
would like to add to its collection publica- 
tions in American librarianship and library 
practice, when such publications can be 
spared for this purpose. Lists of such publi- 
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cations which can be sent without charge 
will likewise be welcome. Address the 
Greenwood Library for Librarians, Central 
Library, Manchester 2, England. 


National Book Fair 

An exhibit to demonstrate the services of 
the public library to the community is being 
arranged by the New York Public Library 
for the New York Times National Book 
Fair November § to 19, at the International 
Building in Rockefeller Center. The display 
is being shown at the request of the Book 
Fair authorities. 

A room 29 by 15 feet has been assigned for 
this display. Tentative plans for the room 
include an information desk, manned by the 
staff of the reader’s adviser, where the use 
of the library will be explained, book lists 
shown, and reading courses recommended. 

One corner of the room will be given to 
the work of the Circulation Department, 
including children’s, school and extension 
divisions, reference work with students, and 
the adult use of library books in homes. 

It is probable that there will be a display 
of the use in libraries of micro-film, includ- 
ing the filming of newspapers, books and 
music. If possible, a projector will be in- 
stalled. 

A show case will be filled with library 
publications, including periodicals and bound 
volumes. 

An attempt will be made to show, by pic- 
tures, how a library works, from the selec- 
tion of a book, through the ordering and 
other departments, until the book reaches 
the reader. 

Graphs and charts of library use will be 
prepared to show the number of readers, the 
number and kind of books and other material 
used, and the distribution of libraries in the 
five boroughs. 

In the large space leased for the fair, there 
are to be exhibits of book making, a paper 
making machine, a model bookshop, a model 
home library, a rare book room, special 
rooms for outdoor books, children’s books, 
art books, and so on. Fifty publishers will 
show interesting aspects of their old and new 
titles. Plans for such a fair have been long 
in contemplation and have been greatly stim- 
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ulated by the success of fairs conducted in 
London by the codperation of English pub- 
lishers with the London Sunday Times. 


. 


JoHNn Jay Corson, who served as assist- 
ant director of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration at the time that agency was launched, 
is professor of economics at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and director of the Richmond Public 
Forum. “The Community’s Obligation to 
Youth” was given at the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table at the last annual con- 
ference of the A. L. A. in Richmond. 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
Who's Who for Junior Members 


Davin CusHMAN Coy Lg, a consulting en- 
gineer in New York City, is the author of 
Brass tacks. “Technology and Culture” was 
given at the concluding general session at 
the Richmond conference. 


MattHew S. Dupceron, who tells how 
the A. L. A. saves money for libraries, is 
on the Executive Board of the Association. 
A member of the bar, Mr. Dudgeon held 
various legal posts in Wisconsin before he 
entered upon librarianship. For more than 
a decade, he has been librarian of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library. 


Lionget R. McCotvin, honorary secretary 
of the British Library Association and chief 
librarian of the Hampstead Public Libraries 
in London, addressed the third general ses- 
sion at the Richmond conference on “Library 
Coéperation in Great Britain.” 


Mrs. J. Weis SMITH is a member of 
the Los Angeles Board of Library Com- 
missioners and of the Executive Committee 
of the A. L. A. Trustees Section. Her paper 
on the responsibilities of trustees was read 
before the Trustees Section at Richmond. 


Heven Gorpon Stewart writes “Schools 
and the Regional Library,” the second in the 
current series sponsored by the former 
School Libraries Committee. Director of 
the regional demonstration in British Colum- 
bia for several years, Miss Stewart takes up 
her duties as acting director of the library 
school at Louisiana State University this fall. 
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W ants and Offers 


An official of Columbia University will 


of the American encyclopedia, 16 vols., 1873- 
81, together with Appleton’s annual encyclo- 
pedia, vols. 1-5, new series, 1876-81. Some 
yolumes require rebinding. Apply to Ac- 
cessions Department, Columbia University 
Library. 

Connecticut College Library, New Lon- 
don, Lavina Stewart, librarian, offers for 
sale: Annals of Congress, vols. 1-42, 1789- 
1824; Congressional Globe, vol. 32 (37th 
Cong., 2d sess., pt. 2); Congressional Rec- 
ord, vol. 20, pts. 1-3; vol. 21, pts. 1-7, 9, 11, 
index; vol. 25, pts. 1, 2; vol. 65, pts. 1-12 
complete; vol. 66, pts. 1-6 complete. Con- 
necticut College Library wants at fair price: 
U. S. Children’s Bureau: Publication 1, 2, 
7, 21, 44, 49, 58, 61, 84, 94. U.S. Bureau 
of Education: Bulletin, 1906, nos. 1, 2; 1908, 
no. 1; 1909, nos. 8, 10; 1911, nos. 3, 8, 10, 
15; 1912, nos. 25, 26, 31, 32; 1913, nos. I, 
§, 21; 1914, nos. 3, 15, 18, 26, 41, 42; 1915, 
no. 43; 1916, nos. 7, 24, 31, 36; 1917, nos. 
1, 12, 24, 42, 47; 1918, nos. 16, 40; 1919, 
no. 88; 1920, nos. 23, 43; 1921, no. 2, pt. 1; 
1922, no. 48; 1931, no. 14. 

Emory University Library School, Emory 
University, Ga., offers free for transporta- 
tion (send requests to the librarian): Pub- 


| lishers’ Weekly, vols. 119-28, with a few 


| numbers missing from each volume. Wilson 


Bulletin, vol. 3, nos. 20-21; vol. 4, no. 10; 
vol. 5, nos. 2-8, 10; vol. 6, nos. 3-10; vol. 7, 
nos. 1-3, 5, 7-8; vol. 8, nos. 3-7; vol. 9, nos. 
1-3, 5, 8. Booklist, vol. 28, nos. 4, 5-12; vol. 
29, nos. 1, 11-12; vol. 30, nos. 1, 3-4, 5-10; 


| vol, 31, no. 7. 





Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, wants 
the following United States documents in 
exchange or at reasonable price: Commerce 
Department, Bureau of Mines: Report of 
Investigations, 2610, 2623, 2628-29, 2632-33, 
2635, 2638-42, 2644, 2653, 2657, 2662, 2664- 
67, 2672-73, 2676, 2677, 2680, 2684, 2687, 
2689-91, 2693-94, 2696, 2699-2702, 2706-07, 
2712-17, 2727, 2735, 2763, 2767, 2774, 2776, 


2785, 2809, 2907, 2948, 2954, 2956. Bureau 
of Navigation: American Documented Sea- 
going Vessels, all before Apr., 1923, and nos. 
177, 178. Merchant Vessels of the U. S. 
and List of Vessels Belonging to the U. S. 
Government, vols. 1-24, 26, 49. Radio 
Service Bulletin, 4, 19, 29-69, 76, 77, 124. 

Girard (Ohio) Free Public Library, Belle 
C. Morrill, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 
portation: A. L. A. Bulletin, Dec., 1929; 
Feb., 1930. Adult Education and the Li- 
brary, Jan., 1930. Atlantic Monthly, July, 
Aug., 1933. Booklist, Oct., 1927. Current 
History, Jan.-Apr., July-Oct., 1927. Engi- 
neering News-Record, Aug. 17-Nov. 23, 1933 
(Sept. 14 missing). Journal of National 
Education Association, Jan, 1927. Literary 
Digest, Nov. 27, 1920; Apr. 23, Sept. 24, 
Oct. 8-Dec. 31, 1932 (Nov. 19 missing). 
Munsey’s Magazine (bound), vols. 11-12, 
July-Dec., 1894; vol. 13, Apr.-Sept., 1895; 
vols. 14-15, Jan.-June, 1896. Nature Maga- 
zine, Apr.-June, Aug.-Nov., 1924; Feb., 
Mar., May-Aug., Oct.-Dec., 1925; Jan-Dec., 
1926; Feb., May-Aug., Nov., Dec., 1927; 
Mar.-Sept., Dec., 1928. New Republic, Dec. 
28, 1927. 

Huntington Free Library and Reading 
Room, 9 Westchester Square, New York 
City, Frederick A. Blossom, librarian, has a 
dozen extra copies of the December, 1922 
number of the Missionary Herald, and will 
be glad to mail one to any library sending 
an addressed label and three cents for post- 
age. 

Louisiana State University Library, Baton 
Rouge, Paul E. Postell, documents librarian, 
wants the following U. S. Department of 
Agriculture publications: Circular, nos. 1-16, 
18, 19, 23, 29, 31, 36-38, 45, 62. Special 
Report, nos. 4-7, 11, 13, 15-21, 24, 26, 29, 
32, 35-40, 47, 54, 55, 61, 62. Reports (de- 
partment), nos. I-II, 13, 15, 19, 21-23, 25, 
27, 29, 32-35, 38, 42-44, 46, 50-51, 53, 61, 64, 
68, 71. 

Minnesota Department of Education, Li- 
brary Division, St. Paul, offers for cost 
of transportation: Public Libraries, vol. 
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24; vol. 27 (January and March miss- 
ing); vol. 28 (February, April, May, No- 
vember missing) ; vol. 29 (January, March, 
April, October, November, missing); vol. 
30 (January missing); vol. 31 (January, 
February, March, June, July, October, 
December missing); vol. 32 (January, 
February, May missing) ; vol. 33 (January, 
February, March missing) ; vol. 34; vol. 35; 
vol. 36 (November missing). 

National Health Library, 50 West Fiftieth 
Street, New York City, Isabel L. Towner, 
librarian, has a supply of indexes to Tran- 
sactions of the American Child Hygiene 
Association (formerly American Association 
for Study and Prevention of Infant Mortal- 
ity), 1910-22, which it offers for ten cents 
each. 

Oregon State Agricultural College Li- 
brary, Corvallis, Lucy M. Lewis, librarian, 
will send free, except for transportation, the 
following publications of the Former Oregon 
Bureau of Mines and Geology: Report, 1911- 
12, 1921-22 (last issued) ; Mineral Resources 
of Oregon, vol. 1, no. 8; vol. 3, no. 1; vol. 3, 
no. 2; vol. 3, no. 3; Bulletin no. 1. Road 
materials in the Willamette Valley. Janu- 
ary, 1911. 2d ed. January, 1912 (Oregon 
Agricultural College. Bulletin 46); Eco- 
nomic geological resources of Oregon. 1912 
(Oregon Agricultural College. College 
Bulletin, Extension Series 5, no. 2.) 

Peoria (Ill.) Public Library, Earl W. 
Browning, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 
portation: U. S. Geological Survey, Water- 
Supply Papers, nos. 200-600, practically 
complete; U. S. Geological Survey, Report, 
16-22; U. S. Engineers, Report, 1874-75, 
1890-1920; U. §. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Yearbook, 1906-15. 

Riverside (Calif.) Free Public Library, 
Charles F. Woods, librarian, offers the fol- 
lowing United States documents for ex- 
change: 

Agrostology Division: Circular, 6, 8, 11, 
32, 34. Animal Industry Bureau: Bulletin, 
II, 14-17, 20, 41, 47 (pt. 2), 58, 135, 141, 144, 
148, 159; Circular, 152; Order, 252, 288, 
293. Army Ordnance Department: Report, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898; Tests of Metal at 
Watertown Arsenal, 1883-1905, 1911-18. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: Annual Re- 
ports, 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1893 (pts. 1, 
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2). Congressional publications, serial num 
bers: 1213, 1214, 1574, 1945, 1946, 2518, 
2617, 2702, 2825, 2909, 3071, 3074°*, 3146, 
3175", 3177, 3182, 3268, 3286, 3542, 3543, 
3567, 3568, 3616, 3738, 3881°*, 3883, 3990, 
3991, 3992, 4061, 4168, 4169, 4251, 4338-42, 
4344, 4346-49, 4433, 4434, 4596, 4619, 4620, 
4621, 4768, 4774, 4920, 4939, 5076, 5101, 
5263, 5549-54, 5556. Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce Bureau: Statistical Abstract, 
1898. Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
Bureau: Report, 1853, 1864, 1866-69, 1873- 
75, 1877, 1878, 1880-86, 1887 (vols. 1, 2), 
1888-89, 1890, 1891-94, 1896-99, 1902, 1912- 
26. 

Forestry Bureau: Bulletin, 35. Geo-! 
graphical and Geologic Survey of Rocky 
Mountain Region: Arid region, with ae- 
counts of lands of Utah, by J. W. Powell. 
2d ed. 1879. Geographical Survey West of 
100th Meridian (Wheeler), vols. 5,7. Geo- 
logical Survey: Annual Report, 1889 (pt. 
2), 1895 (vol. 4, pt. 2), 1897 (pts. 4, 5). 
Bulletin, 31, 34-36, 132, 137, 200, 220, 310, 
314, 334, Water-Supply Papers, 1-9, 74-77; 
78-81, 89-92, 132, 133 (pt. 10) 134 (pt. 11) 
194, 299, 300. Alaska. Reconnaissance of, 
Cape Nome ... in 1900, by A. H. Brooks, 
Indians Affairs Office: Annual Report, 1896, 
1897, 1898. Interior Department: Annual 
Report, 1892, 1894, 1897, 1898, 1899 (vols. 1 
2). Interstate Commerce Commission: An 
nual Report, 1892, 1893, 1896-1906. Labor 
Department: Bulletin, 20-25 (in one vol.). 
Library of Congress: Annual Report, 1932, 
1933. Life-Saving Service: Report, 1911-14 
Lighthouses Bureau: Buoy Light Districts, 
3-6, 9-10, 13-19, 1924-27. 

Mines Bureau: Mineral Resources, 1928 
(pt.1). Mint Bureau: Annual Report, 1896 
National Home for Disabled Voluntee 
Soldiers: Report, 1895-1906. 

Toledo (Ohio) Public Library, Carl Vitz, 
librarian, offers on exchange for the cost 0 
postage: U. S. State Dept. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. ial 
Relations, March, 1881, no. 5; February, 
1882, no. 16; May, 1882, no. 19; Consular 
Reports, May, 1884, no. 41; July, 1884, no 
43; August, 1884, no. 44; March, 1885, no 
51; April, 1885, no. 52; April, 1886, no. 63; 
June, 1886, no. 64; July, 1886, no. 65; Sep 
tember, 1886, no. 68. 




















Off to a Good Start 


Vocational Guidance through the Library 


A third edition of that admirable little pamphlet by Harry D. Kitson, revised with 
the assistance of Mary R. Lingenfelter. Describes books on guidance, on vocational 
and industrial psychology, on choosing a vocation, on getting a job and advancing 
in it, general works covering various occupations, publications on occupations for 
women, sources for pamphlet material and for fiction and biography useful in 
vocational guidance work. Appendices list (1) bibliographies and periodicals, (2) 
national organizations interested in vocational guidance. 48p. 50c. 


Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook, No. 5 


Some eight papers on administrative aspects of cataloging: organization from the 
standpoint of the university library and of the public library, the division of profes- 
sional activities in the catalog department, cataloging costs, departmental statistics, 
and the use of form cards. The highlights of cataloging activities as revealed in 
library reports from 1929 to 1935 are presented. Theses on cataloging subjects for the 
year 1935 are abstracted. There is a bibliography of cataloging and classification 
for 1934-35, a directory of catalogers, and finally a cumulated index of all Cata- 
logers’ yearbooks to date. An exceptionally well planned and meaty volume edited 
by Lucile M. Morsch. Subsidized by the Catalog Section. 160p. $2. 


Guide to Bibliographies of Theses 


Lists bibliographies of masters’ as well as doctors’ theses from the earliest appearance 
of such lists through June, 1935. It is divided: I, General lists; II, Lists in special 
fields (by subject) ; III, Lists by names of the institutions in which the studies were 
made. With the growth of research work, both in quantity and importance, the con- 
venience of being able to locate studies which have been made and which are 
being made is obvious. This bibliography attempts to cite all available lists of titles or 
of abstracts for the United States and Canada. Prepared by Thomas R. Palfrey, 
Department of Romance Languages, and Henry E. Coleman, Jr., Deering Library, 
Northwestern University. 48p. Planographed, 85c. 











Some Forthcoming Items 


October Books about Jobs, Parker 

October § Recent Children’s Books, 100 ........ 1.00 
November History of Children’s Literature, Smith 3.75 
November Manual of Serials Work, Gable 
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